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full details and application forms can be obtained. 


L. FARRER-BROWN 
Director of the Nuffield Foundation 





Private American organization in Germany requires expert in 
public opinion and audience research. Applicant must have at least an 
M.A. or its equivalent in sociology or social psychology and adequate 
knowledge of general statistics, sampling methods, research design and 
processing of questionnaires. Salary in $4,000 to $5,000 range, plus 
housing, transportation, medical insurance, and other benefits. Apply 
to Box B.J.S. 17, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 68 Carter Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 
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THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI’ 


Kenneth Rivett 


achievement of India’s freedom and in challenging the tradi- 

tional place of ‘untouchables’ in Hindu society is generally 
recognized. His economic ideas, however, are less widely respected, even 
in India. Inspired mainly by Gandhian teaching, a few Westerners, 
of whom Aldous Huxley is the best known, have put the case for a 
decentralized economy. But they have made few converts. 

Gandhi himself did not want his thought to be treated as a sacrosanct 
system. ‘If 1 were to know, after my death’, he wrote in 1940, ‘that what 
I stood for had degenerated into sectarianism, I should be deeply 
pained. .. . You are no followers but fellow students, fellow pilgrims, 
fellow seekers and fellow workers.’ ? The warning is important because 
when his social philosophy is discussed as a system, it is usually offered 
as an alternative to Western philosophies. In consequence, those aspects 
which are least Western perhaps receive undue emphasis. 

As a final synthesis Gandhi’s thought is unacceptable. Seen, however, 
in the context of India’s problems—which in varying degree are those 
of all South-East Asia—there is far more to be said for it than is generally 
realized. It can fill a valuable role in the second half of this century by 
inspiring other syntheses on equally imaginative lines. 


[T= PART PLAYED by Mahatma Gandhi in the peaceful 


THE SATISFACTION OF ECONOMIC DESIRES 


George Orwell, among others, has suggested there was a big gap 
between Gandhi, with his spiritual ends, and Western reformers aiming 
at human welfare.‘ Yet in the fullest statement of his views about 
ultimate criteria in the economic sphere, his 1916 speech at Muir 
College, Allahabad, he accepts the promotion of happiness as the test 
of social policy.* This is also implied in an article where he attacks 
Utilitarianism on the strength of the slogan ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’: his objection is that minorities also matter.* In 
another context, where he fathers Utilitarianism on ‘people in the West 
generally’, he protests against sacrificing the minority and the fact that 
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among Westerners ‘happiness is supposed to mean only physical hap- 
piness and economic prosperity’.’ 

There is no evidence that Gandhi knew anything about Utilitarianism 
except Bentham’s famous slogan, which was, of course, coined to bring 
out the fact that the number of people whom a measure affects, the 
extent of happiness or unhappiness, is as important as its intensity and 
duration.* In this respect Gandhi’s belief that he differed from an 
important Western tradition was mistaken. 

There was a difference of substance, however, as regards the means 
by which happiness should be achieved. Gandhi undoubtedly wanted to 
satisfy basic human needs and he saw as clearly as anyone that the basic 
needs of most Indians are far from satisfied. ‘A certain degree of 
physical harmony and comfort is necessary but above that level, it 
becomes a hindrance instead of help.’ ® ‘Civilization in the real sense of 
the word’, he once wrote, ‘consists not in the multiplication but in the 
deliberate and voluntary reduction of wants.’ © Once basic needs have 
been met, it is better for people to escape from torment by reducing 
their desires than by satisfying them. Failing this, however, they should 
satisfy their wants rather than be tormented by wants which they cannot 
satisfy. ‘As long as you derive inner help and comfort from anything you 
should keep it... . Only give up a thing when you want some other 
condition so much that the thing no longer has any attraction for you, 
or when it seems to interfere with that which is more greatly desired.’ !* 
Gandhi repeatedly admitted that the flesh, including his own, was 
weak, 

How far was all this un-Western? The notion that the more people 
want, the less likely they are to be happy, is a truism the world over. 
The word ‘happiness’, however, is not free from ambiguity; and in the 
sense in which many Westerners accept it as describing the goal at 
which we should aim in politics, it has a rather richer meaning than 
attaches to it in all contexts. A man with comparatively few wants can 
obviously be happy, provided he is able to gratify them. Most of us feel, 
however, that the happiness of someone who is conscious of and able to 
gratify more complex wants—e.g. strong aesthetic and cultural desires 
— is usually preferable. If it is objected that the second man need not be 
happier than the first, we usually shift our ground and say that happiness 
is not a wholly adequate name for the end at which we ought to aim. 
There are certainly some wants the satisfaction of which does not 
minister to happiness or to any other ethical end. But is this true of 
every want above a modest level? 

This is the real point of difference between Gandhi and most 
Westerners. It is clearly related to the divergence between the main 
Christian tradition and an important Hindu tradition as regards the 
satisfaction of desire.!* As for Gandhi’s charge that the West takes too 
narrow a view of happiness, this is dubious even as a description of 
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popular values. The theme that the wealth of nations and individuals 
may be won at too heavy a cost in non-economic terms is part of our 
culture. We reconcile it with our ‘materialism’ by an approach set 
out explicitly in A. C. Pigou’s Economics of Welfare: if we have reason to 
think that a certain course will promote economic welfare, the onus of 
proof is on its opponents to show that the non-economic cost outweighs 
the economic gain.?* 

In his Muir College speech, Gandhi said explicitly that the price of 
industrialism in non-economic terms was too high.!* For him, however, 
the choice involved was never difficult. He did not regard large scale 
enterprise as the means to India’s economic salvation; when it was 
needed, he wanted it owned or controlled by the state.!5 Hence he 
never had to face the question whether the non-economic cost of 
industrialism outweighs its economic benefits. No doubt if India 
achieved the living standards that even Gandhi thought necessary, by 
the means that he advocated, it would find it could have still higher 
standards by industrializing. Gandhi, however, would not consider the 
higher living standards desirable, anyway, so that from his point of 
view, the choice between economic gain and non-economic loss would 
never arise. We have here the familiar phenomenon of a thinker so 
convinced of the combined strength of his arguments that it cannot be 
inferred how much weight he attaches to each. 


THE VILLAGE AND INDUSTRIALISM 


Gandhi wanted the huge job of satisfying basic needs to be tackled in 
the villages where most Indians live. They should be taught better 
farming methods and more hygienic habits, and encouraged to carry 
out public works with their own labour. Crafts were to be revived. 
Everyone was to spin, and everyone, therefore, was to buy raw cotton 
—or grow his own—and a spinning-wheel with which to spin it. In 
the language of economic jargon, public and private capital was to be 
created on a large scale, land was to be improved and underemployed 
resources brought into full use." 

Described in these terms, the Gandhian programme surely sounds 
reasonable. What, then, was Gandhi against? Not economic progress, 
clearly. Not capital creation. Not secondary industry—cottage spinning 
is an industry. Not the machine; he specifically said he was not against 
all machines.!? Nor was he against the market. The village was to be 
self-sufficient as regards basic needs, but additional products could 
be traded. Neither Gandhi nor his main economic teacher, Ruskin, 
objected to trade as such. 

Social science frequently has the task of formulating the views of 
reformers a little more precisely than they could themselves. To see 
exactly what Gandhi opposed, and from what standpoint, we must 
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borrow Max Weber’s distinction between the budgetary unit and the 
profit-making enterprise.'* A budgetary unit is any economic organiza- 
tion where the ultimate test applied by the managers is the creation of 
utilities—provision for ‘needs’ in the widest sense. A family is ordinarily 
a budgetary unit; and for centuries landed estates were mostly admin- 
istered on the same lines. This did not rule out capital creation: the lord 
of the manor could require his dependants to spend some of their time 
building a granary. Now did it exclude trade. An estate run as a 
budgetary unit could sell some of its crops and use the proceeds to buy 
things that its administrator believed were needed more. The final test 
of success, however, was always the satisfaction of personal or institu- 
tional demand. 

Weber distinguished budgetary units from units where the test of 
success is profit—profit being measured by the rise in the value of all a 
firm’s assets over time, i.e. by capital values. Doubtless the profit is then 
used, at one or several removes, to create marginal utilities, but the men 
who make it need not think twice about them. 

Weber admits that some organizations fall partly in one class, partly 
in the other; the distinction between them is one of degree. Where firms 
are family affairs and do not use capital accounting, it threatens to 
break down completely—a danger present with all Weber’s ‘ideal 
types’. His terms, however, do have the merit of bringing out exactly 
what Gandhi objected to—and the exact Western parallel to his protest. 

Better husbandry, reclamation of waste land, irrigation—a modest 
form of which appears in our history books as ‘ditching’—all these 
commended themselves equally to Gandhi and to responsible Western 
estate owners from the first Benedictines to the improving landlords of 
the eighteenth century. Suppose, however, that profit considerations 
pointed to radical change in the way land was used. Suppose they 
dictated ‘enclosure’ and turning off tenants who would then be obliged 
to seek work in the cities. The responsible landlord might jib at that. 
So would Gandhi. What he objected to was the allocation of all productive 
resources on the basis of capital values. Once a money economy is sufficiently 
developed, once enough consumer goods are priced, a market arises for 
productive resources; and if enterprises are run solely for profit, the 
people managing them will shift these resources wherever it pays them 
to. Gandhi would not have said that cost was irrelevant to all decisions 
about allocating resources—if one sort of spinning-wheel cost less than 
another, that was a point in its favour—but he would have held that 
some decisions about use of resources should not be based on the profit 
test alone. 

Gandhi assessed the value of change by its observable impact on the 
countryside. His essential protest was directed, not against industrialism 
as such, but against the social disruption that may accompany it. He 
said so himself time and again.!* 
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There is, indeed, ground for concern as to the total impact of city on 
country in an underdeveloped economy.” Doubtless the cities ease the 
pressure of population and provide diversified markets. But the people 
whom they attract from the villages are more enterprising than those 
left behind, while the link also means that the villages suffer from the 
fluctuations generated by large scale industry. If rent is paid to land- 
lords who spend it in cities, the rural sector loses capital and relative 
prices turn against the farmer. Above all, the competition of town-made 
products may put rural artisans out of work, thereby starting a down- 
ward spiral in village economic activity. 

The effect on underdeveloped countries of trade with industrialized 
economies has been analysed on similar lines. Gandhi did not object to 
international trade, provided exploitation was avoided.*! 


VILLAGE AND SMALL SCALE PRODUCTION 


These considerations partly explain Gandhi’s support for village pro- 
duction, even of those goods that can be made more cheaply in cities. 
He was especially concerned at the way the sale of mill cloth deprived 
Indian farmers of a useful seasonal occupation.?* The Indian Govern- 
ment follows his advice to the extent of imposing quotas and dis- 
criminating taxes on some factory products, including textiles, 

The case for this policy is, firstly, that it reduces unemployment. It is 


preferable to direct relief, since this could have obvious harmful effects 
and nothing would be produced in return. But the argument is even 
stronger so far as giving work to villagers generates more employment 
indirectly than giving it to townsmen. Restrictions on factory produc- 
tion may therefore be analogous to the situation where one country, by 
limiting imports, can raise employment internally without imposing an 
equal degree of unemployment on other countries. 

The eminent economist Joan Robinson has commended a scheme 
launched recently in West Bengal, whereby villagers are encouraged to 
make articles and barter them with one another. She adds the suggestion 
that barter gains should exchange for cash at a rate equating supply and 
demand?*—which means discriminating against urban products. She 
points out the close parallel of the European Payments Union, which 
does not reduce purchases from the dollar area, but causes different 
things to be bought. There is, however, the difference that just because 
the West Bengal scheme draws underemployed resources into use, it 
could reduce the sale of locally produced materials to the towns. This 
would decrease the villagers’ ability to buy town-made goods, and 
could reduce urban purchases of other village products. 

The policy of discriminating against factory production can also be 
justified by the ‘social overheads’ argument. Advantages like sunlight, 
fresh air and even privacy are available gratis in large measure in the 
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villages. The fact that they cost something in towns tends to discourage 
movement; but if people are to move to the towns without making 
things worse for those already there, the State must meet the costs of 
extra housing, transport, drainage etc.; and these costs do not affect the 
individual’s decisions. It may seem pointless to subsidize village industry 
given unemployment, or underemployment, in the towns. Villagers go 
there, however, on the offchance of a job and each new factory may 
attract more. 

Movement to large cities is especially wasteful. Doubtless some over- 
heads are thereby spread. Ten extra letters a day can be delivered more 
cheaply in Calcutta than in a remote village. However, other overheads 
rise more than proportionately. If streets are taking all the traffic they 
can, it costs a lot to clear away buildings and provide new ones; whereas 
roads in a village or a smaller town can often carry extra traffic without 
the cost of maintenance being much increased. In any case village 
industry may reduce the need for transport and distribution services. 

Thirdly, village industry and small scale industry in towns (referred 
to in India simply as ‘small scale industry’) generally use less capital 
per worker and often produce more output, directly and indirectly, per 
unit of capital.*4 Large scale industry can get capital too cheaply, con- 
sidering its value in other uses. The State should therefore act to reduce 
the amount of capital so employed, and helping village and small scale 
industry may be one way of doing so. It is also likely, though not certain, 
that large scale industry uses more imported resources per unit of out- 
put. This, too, should be discouraged, since the exchange rate, rightly, 
has been fixed at a level that does not reflect fully the social value of 
foreign exchange.*° 

The comment has been made that in India today, it is small scale 
rather than village industry that is being encouraged; that the compara- 
tively well off benefit; that India is also laying the foundations of a fully 
industrialized economy; and that some of the arguments for the present 
policy will lose their force as capital accumulates and unemployment 
declines. Whether small scale, much less village industry can survive 
indefinitely, without the State discriminating in its favour, would seem 
to depend on future technical inventions. Some Indians talk as though 
the present policy could only be justified by non-economic arguments. 
It is hard to see how these could be strong enough to justify a deliberate 
sacrifice of economic welfare, at least in a poor country whose economy, 
of necessity, is mainly decentralized. However, Gandhi’s own arguments 
were largely economic, and are identical in substance with some of 
those used, e.g. in the Report of the Village and Small Scale Industries 
Committee, which included two distinguished economists.*® 

It is a thousand pities that Gandhi’s knowledge of economics was 
obtained at secondhand,?’ chiefly from Ruskin. Unto This Last was pub- 
lished in 1862. Nearly thirty years later, Marshall, in his Principles of 
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Economics, admitted and discussed the causes of the evils accompanying 
the Industrial Revolution;** and Pigou, his successor at Cambridge, has 
given what is, to this day, the most systematic account of the circum- 
stances where the free play of market forces will not maximize social 
welfare. The main respect in which his approach differs from Gandhi’s 
is that he allows a presumption in favour of resources being produced 
and allocated as market values dictate. It is only a presumption and he 
urges that the State must intervene repeatedly before we can feel even 
reasonably sure that the profit makers promote society’s good as well as 
their own. 

That the Mahatma’s programme can be justified to a certain extent 
by contemporary economics is hardly surprising when one recalls how 
much he, and English economists of his and the previous generation, 
were influenced by Ruskin. Passage after passage in Marshall’s Principles 
restate the teaching of classical economics so as to meet the kind of 
attack of which Ruskin, in England, was the most distinguished 
exponent. Sometimes Marshall goes well beyond this and defends 
capitalism on grounds representing a real concession to its critics, 
thereby paving the way for the more radical thought of his pupils. 
Ruskin’s influence is greater and more obvious in the case of J. A. 
Hobson—one of his books had the title Wealth and Life,*® deriving from 
the famous dictum in Unto This Last: “There is no wealth but life.’ It is 
true that Hobson was highly critical of The Economics of Welfare;® yet 
the fact that it first came out under the title Wealth and Welfare*! brings 
out the essential lineage. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Gandhi’s views on distribution were clear and uncompromising. 
Everyone should be paid equally for an honest day’s work. Indian 
society might never reach this state, he said in 1947, “but it was the duty 
of every Indian to set his sail towards that goal and no other if India 
was to be a happy land’.*? Equality did not preclude provision for 
differing needs;** nor, under the existing system, was it wrong for a man 
to earn more than the average. ‘But the bulk of his greater earnings 
must be used for the good of the State...’ 34 

Ideally the rich should hold property as ‘trustees’. Trusteeship, how- 
ever, ‘does not exclude legislative regulation of the ownership and use 
of wealth. . . . Just as it is proposed to fix a decent minimum living wage, 
even so a limit should be fixed for the maximum income that could be 
allowed to any person in society.’ ** The original owner of property 
should have the right to choose his successor; ‘but the choice must be 
finalized by the State. Such arrangement puts a check on the State as 
well as the individual.’ ** The Soviet experiment would deserve to be 
welcomed, except that it was based on violence.*? Gandhi did not hold, 
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however, ‘that the State must always be based on violence. It might be 
so in theory, but the practice of the theory demanded a State which 
would for the most part be based on non-violence’.** 

This is all extremely close to contemporary Western liberal thought, 
except that we have abandoned hope of effective trusteeship. When 
asking that superfluous income be given away, Gandhi drew a parallel 
with the incomes of earning members of the Hindu joint family being 
paid into a common fund.** Traditionally, the joint family is the school 
where the individual learns to adjust his claims to those of others, where 
distribution according to need is first taught and first practised. Western 
thought is not blind to the family’s potentialities in this regard. But we 
have been very conscious that there may be a clash between a person’s 
duty to his family and his other duties, and we dismiss—perhaps too 
completely—the possibility of protecting society through codes of civic 
and business morality. 

Gandhi likewise recognized that family loyalty can lead to anti-social 
acts. He held, however, that a man who simplified his own life and those 
of his dependants ‘would have served the family without causing injury 
to anyone else’.° Similarly, he could assume the enormous responsi- 
bility of denying his sons a University training, not in the spirit of 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac, but in the faith that a home education was 
preferable.*! 


CONSUMPTION 


Gandhi's teaching on distribution was linked with explicit views on 
consumption. This is its great merit. So many pleas for equality fall on 
deaf ears because they require sacrifice by the middle classes as well as 
the rich, and the people who make them are living exactly like other 
middle class people, without any idea of which elements in their own 
consumption could go. By contrast, Gandhi’s proposals and his strenu- 
ous efforts to put them into practice, despite his huge responsibilities, 
come like a breath of fresh air. 

Gandhi did not consider that any of his proposals were prejudicial to 
health or efficiency. For him, therefore, the question whether some may 
have a duty to live at a level which is too low for full health and 
efficiency never arises. In the West, the duty of economic renunciation 
has long been discussed with this aspect in mind. One need not be a 
Catholic to concede that on the whole subject, Catholic thinkers are 
unequalled in their candour and subtlety.‘? Their recognition that 
beyond a point, asceticism endangers health and reduces efficiency is 
one reason why the various Catholic orders impose different degrees of 
austerity. 

Gandhi wanted everyone to give up alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
cocoa (!), spices, condiments and meat.** Most of these can certainly be 
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renounced without prejudice to health or efficiency. Meat is another 
matter. Gandhi’s interest in food reform led him to read the works of 
Western doctors, but before the main modern discoveries about nutri- 
tion. He himself came from a vegetarian region; and more must be 
learned about the values of the foods of all parts of India before it will 
be clear whether meat or fish can be given up elsewhere without making 
an optimum diet more costly. Animals are, of course, needed even in 
vegetarian regions, and failure to kill and eat them at the appropriate 
age must involve waste from the human standpoint. 

Gandhi also asked people to shed superfluous clothing, turbans, 
shoes** and jewels. He himself discarded his cap and shirt, retaining 
only a loincloth and sheet.*® What he emphasized most, however, was 
the wearing of khadi—cloth woven by hand from handspun thread. 
The cheapest khadi costs more than the cheapest mill cloth, and the 
view that the poor are helped if other people wear it derives from the 
case for village industry. 

As regards housing, Gandhi was less specific. That he did not lay 
more stress on privacy was certainly related to his belief that couples 
should refrain from intercourse, except for the purpose of having 
children. ** 

He wanted all train travellers to go third class. Here he was not just 
thinking of the money that might be saved, but wanted educated 
Indians to complain to the authorities about intolerable conditions and 
to reform the dirty habits of their fellow travellers.47 Conditions in third 
class compartments improved considerably after independence. Yet 
even today itis seldom possible to get a night’s sleep in one, and anybody 
who wants to work while travelling, or after reaching his destination, is 
well advised to go first or second. 

These may seem trivial points with which to challenge a whole 
philosophy of consumption. The essential objection to that philosophy, 
however, is that certain points of detail are used to justify the conclusion 
that Westerners, and Indians who live like Westerners, can cut their 
consumption radically without loss of health or efficiency. A Westerner 
can be a vegetarian, a teetotaller and a non-smoker, and always travel 
by the cheapest means, and still have budgetary problems very similar 
to everyone else’s. An Indian, likewise, can practise the same econo- 
mies and wear khadi without his expenditure being vastly reduced. 

Gandhi’s proposals, however, reflect two important truths. One is 
that we in the West spend too much on luxuries that do not increase 
efficiency and may even reduce it. The other truth can be expressed 
most exactly with the help of the recently coined phrase, ‘external 
economies of consumption’. A Westerner living in a Western city and 
adhering to the conventions of his culture must buy the means to health 
and efficiency in needlessly expensive forms. This is obviously true of 
food and clothing. Likewise, our housing problem is made harder to 
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however, ‘that the State must always be based on violence. It might be 
so in theory, but the practice of the theory demanded a State which 
would for the most part be based on non-violence’.** 

This is all extremely close to contemporary Western liberal thought, 
except that we have abandoned hope of effective trusteeship. When 
asking that superfluous income be given away, Gandhi drew a parallel 
with the incomes of earning members of the Hindu joint family being 
paid into a common fund.* Traditionally, the joint family is the school 
where the individual learns to adjust his claims to those of others, where 
distribution according to need is first taught and first practised. Western 
thought is not blind to the family’s potentialities in this regard. But we 
have been very conscious that there may be a clash between a person’s 
duty to his family and his other duties, and we dismiss—perhaps too 
completely—the possibility of protecting society through codes of civic 
and business morality. 

Gandhi likewise recognized that family loyalty can lead to anti-social 
acts. He held, however, that a man who simplified his own life and those 
of his dependants ‘would have served the family without causing injury 
to anyone else’. Similarly, he could assume the enormous responsi- 
bility of denying his sons a University training, not in the spirit of 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac, but in the faith that a home education was 
preferable.*! 


CONSUMPTION 


Gandhi's teaching on distribution was linked with explicit views on 
consumption. This is its great merit. So many pleas for equality fall on 
deaf ears because they require sacrifice by the middle classes as well as 
the rich, and the people who make them are living exactly like other 
middle class people, without any idea of which elements in their own 
consumption could go. By contrast, Gandhi’s proposals and his strenu- 
ous efforts to put them into practice, despite his huge responsibilities, 
come like a breath of fresh air. 

Gandhi did not consider that any of his proposals were prejudicial to 
health or efficiency. For him, therefore, the question whether some may 
have a duty to live at a level which is too low for full health and 
efficiency never arises. In the West, the duty of economic renunciation 
has long been discussed with this aspect in mind. One need not be a 
Catholic to concede that on the whole subject, Catholic thinkers are 
unequalled in their candour and subtlety.‘ Their recognition that 
beyond a point, asceticism endangers health and reduces efficiency is 
one reason why the various Catholic orders impose different degrees of 
austerity. 

Gandhi wanted everyone to give up alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
cocoa (!), spices, condiments and meat.** Most of these can certainly be 
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renounced without prejudice to health or efficiency. Meat is another 
matter. Gandhi’s interest in food reform led him to read the works of 
Western doctors, but before the main modern discoveries about nutri- 
tion. He himself came from a vegetarian region; and more must be 
learned about the values of the foods of all parts of India before it will 
be clear whether meat or fish can be given up elsewhere without making 
an optimum diet more costly. Animals are, of course, needed even in 
vegetarian regions, and failure to kill and eat them at the appropriate 
age must involve waste from the human standpoint. 

Gandhi also asked people to shed superfluous clothing, turbans, 
shoes** and jewels. He himself discarded his cap and shirt, retaining 
only a loincloth and sheet.*® What he emphasized most, however, was 
the wearing of khadi—cloth woven by hand from handspun thread. 
The cheapest khadi costs more than the cheapest mill cloth, and the 
view that the poor are helped if other people wear it derives from the 
case for village industry. 

As regards housing, Gandhi was less specific. That he did not lay 
more stress on privacy was certainly related to his belief that couples 
should refrain from intercourse, except for the purpose of having 
children. ** 

He wanted all train travellers to go third class, Here he was not just 
thinking of the money that might be saved, but wanted educated 
Indians to complain to the authorities about intolerable conditions and 
to reform the dirty habits of their fellow travellers.47 Conditions in third 
class compartments improved considerably after independence. Yet 
even today itis seldom possible to get a night’s sleep in one, and anybody 
who wants to work while travelling, or after reaching his destination, is 
well advised to go first or second. 

These may seem trivial points with which to challenge a whole 
philosophy of consumption, The essential objection to that philosophy, 
however, is that certain points of detail are used to justify the conclusion 
that Westerners, and Indians who live like Westerners, can cut their 
consumption radically without loss of health or efficiency. A Westerner 
can be a vegetarian, a teetotaller and a non-smoker, and always travel 
by the cheapest means, and still have budgetary problems very similar 
to everyone else’s. An Indian, likewise, can practise the same econo- 
mies and wear khadi without his expenditure being vastly reduced. 

Gandhi’s proposals, however, reflect two important truths. One is 
that we in the West spend too much on luxuries that do not increase 
efficiency and may even reduce it. The other truth can be expressed 
most exactly with the help of the recently coined phrase, ‘external 
economies of consumption’, A Westerner living in a Western city and 
adhering to the conventions of his culture must buy the means to health 
and efficiency in needlessly expensive forms. This is obviously true of 
food and clothing. Likewise, our housing problem is made harder to 
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solve by our lavish use of chairs and tables. Furniture has its uses, and 
even without it, the lack of privacy in Indian homes makes study 
difficult and may only be compatible with happy family life because of 
the somewhat authoritarian nature of most Indian families. Still, in 
India one can get the essentials for efficiency in what are nearly the 
cheapest forms imaginable. A resolute individual can do the same in the 
West, but only by involving himself in some social discomfort. The 
Gandhian proposals would save Indians from these external dis- 
economies of Western consumption. 


THE MAHATMA’S CONTRIBUTION 


The sceptical reader may still ask: So what? Doubtless Gandhi 
deserves a place in the long line of publicists, from St. Thomas More to 
Veblen, who have seen how pecuniary strategy may break up a rural 
economy. Doubtless cottage industry has a useful role in India, as in 
Japan. Economic seli-discipline is also needed while living standards are 
being raised. These elements in the Mahatma’s thought can be found 
elsewhere and can be justified, to a large extent, apart from each other. 

Yet Gandhi contributed something distinctive. He had to; for no 
Western or even Japanese strategy can cope fully with the frightful 
poverty of the Indian village. Western radicals might see that industrial- 
ization was doing some harm in town and country; but it was enough 
if they could bring a measure of order into the chaos of new cities, and 
ensure, through co-operatives or marketing schemes or controlled rail 
rates, that farmers also gained from the monetary nexus. More than this 
is needed in India. Because of their poverty, most Indians live, and for 
generations will live, in the villages. It is there that poverty must chiefly 
be fought, however much the urban sector contributes. And to a con- 
siderable extent it can be fought there. 

For the tragedy of the South-East Asians is not just a tragedy of 
excess population relative to resources. They are also failing to make a 
proper use of the resources now available. Firstly, without capital, in 
any sense, being increased, much land could be better farmed, especially 
in India. Secondly, however the land itself should be owned or leased, 
its produce should be shared more equally. Thirdly, the villages are rich 
in underemployed labour which even now, with present equipment, 
could create capital assets of various kinds. Of course, other assets are 
also needed and can only be created if someone provides other equip- 
ment and raw materials. This is the problem most emphasized at 
present. Progress in solving it can help a village, even an otherwise 
stagnant village, in many ways. But it is wrong to argue that changes 
originating externally are a necessary condition of village progress. 

That would be true if the sole way of initiating change were to feed 
in the values of urban societies. Those who think or imply that it is 
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forget that incentive has two constituents—desire and hope. The famous 
apathy of the Indian villager is disappearing; but even where it per- 
sists, it is not rooted in lack of desire. The villager is desperately inter- 
ested in more food, easier credit and greater security. India needs able 
men who will build big industries and some of them, possibly, should 
work for profit. Out in the villages, however, the greed of the money- 
lender and even of the big farmer are usually a check, not an aid to 
progress. 

Anyone bred on the political economy of the nineteenth century 
might be forgiven for overlooking this. Here Ruskin’s critique of 
economics, exaggerated though it was, was of real help to Gandhi. It 
assisted him to see that what the village needed was not the ‘pull’ of 
urban values, but the ‘push’ from within arising from new aims, new 
activities and new disciplines. What was required was to launch simple 
constructive projects, within the power of the villagers themselves given 
competent leadership. This is a typically twentieth-century insight, one 
of several such that sharply mark Gandhi off from Indian leaders of an 
earlier generation and even from his contemporaries. 

The deep wisdom of Gandhi’s approach becomes clearer if we try to 
express it in psychological terms. Easy explanations of social phenomena 
by the loose use of psychoanalytic concepts achieve nothing; moreover, 
unless Freudian theory is so framed that it can be tested effectively 
against experience, it deserves merely hypothetical status. Few, how- 
ever, would now reject the doctrine that there exist phases of sexual 
development, much as described by Freud,** and that these give rise to 
‘sublimations’ and ‘reaction formations’.**® Those of the anal-erotic stage 
seem to be specially important for economic life, at least in the West.” 

If so, then what Gandhi offered was a similar set of sublimations and 
reaction formations appropriate in the different circumstances of Indian 
life. Firstly, he offered the villager a programme of activities that are 
admirable sublimations of the anal-erotic phase: digging, draining, 
building, storing and handcrafts.5! It may be significant that he 
deliberately challenged a deep-seated prejudice of caste Hindus by 
preaching the value of faeces as manure, and demanding that scaveng- 
ing be left no longer to ‘untouchables’. Secondly, he proposed a series 
of disciplines that can acquire the tremendous force of anal reaction 
formations. He wanted cleanliness; orderliness; self-restraint as regards 
sex and stimulants; the avoidance of waste; and some indifference to 
immediate surroundings, provided they were clean. He placed enormous 
stress on purity.5? 

The virtues he preached and practised correspond so closely to a list 
of anal reaction formations that some will say doubt is cast on Gandhi’s 
balance as a reformer and a man. It is vital here to remember the 
Indian setting. Where material things must often be handled within 
very small spaces, where travellers must go light and hygienic habits 
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(except bodily cleanliness) are not yet general, the ‘fussy’ virtues are 
enormously useful. To inculcate them in conjunction with a programme 
of satisfying manual activity is safer psychologically than it would be 
otherwise. Nor does it involve a sacrifice of beauty. To get the aesthetic 
maximum from a very few material objects, they must be ordered 
meticulously. 

In the West, sexual and social interests at the anal level are often 
associated with aggression, due perhaps to our harsh toilet training. In 
India, this association appears to be slighter. For one thing, genital 
sexuality is achieved more easily. Marriage is usually arranged early, by 
the parents; the couple live in a joint family; neither the initiative nor 
the modest economic virtues required of Westerners who assume and 
sustain married responsibilities are particularly necessary. Certainly the 
activities Gandhi sought to foster—the loving manipulation of soil and 
manure, cotton fibre and potting clay—and the disciplines he called for 
—to be accepted by the self as it feels ready for them—belong with a 
gentle toilet routine. His are, in psychological truth, ‘the economics of 
non-violence’, as he claimed. The justice he preached is the justice of the 
nursery where each child plays happily with some substitute for its own 
product. No wonder that to the Gandhian the exercise of power over 
others, through the abstract medium of money, seems a wrong and 
unnatural alternative. 

Gandhi was clearer headed and much wiser psychologically than his 
economic teachers. Ruskin could never reconcile his economics with his 
aesthetics and lived by the latter, not the former.** Tolstoy renounced 
savagely, embracing the primitive life of hard manual labour rather 
than the simple life:5* what message can he have for people without his 
marvellous physique—or his morbid sense of guilt? No wonder that 
some Westerners, who will not have a bar of Ruskin or Tolstoy and 
know that Gandhi admired both, are apt to do him less than justice. 


CONCLUSION 


If this interpretation is even broadly true, the value of Gandhi’s 
economic thought is greater than the sum of the values of its parts. 
Gandhi’s essential insight was that the Indian village has a high power 
of recuperation; his programme was to help that process and not to 
hinder it. Hence the case for relying on village industry; hence the 
relevance of his attitude to consumption; while so far as that attitude 
has even marginal influence, the ideal of trusteeship is also relevant. 
Behind any pattern of consumption, production and distribution, there 
is always some view, explicit or implicit, of the place of beauty in life. 
Gandhi did not wear his aesthetic heart on his sleeve; moral beauty 
meant more to him than other kinds of beauty, and literature more 
than other forms of art. But he valued the artistic side of India’s heritage, 
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and while he felt the fact of destitution too keenly to defend his pro- 
posals on aesthetic grounds, their aesthetic side cannot be overlooked in 
any final verdict on their wisdom and practicability.®* 

It is often said of radical thinkers that their critique is true enough, 
but that they are weak on the constructive side. Seldom, perhaps, is this 
an accurate verdict, and it is certainly false as far as Gandhi is con- 
cerned. The constructive side of his thought is mainly sound. The critical 
side is weak, but even this rests on an assessment of the impact of indus- 
trialism on India that is largely correct. Marx knew a great deal about 
the system he criticized, but gave hardly any thought to the alternative. 
Gandhi knew relatively little about industrial society, but he did know 
India’s villages, and the reforms he wanted there are already under way 
in some of them. The Indian Government can help that work forward 
by positive steps and by protecting village economies from needless 
disruption through the unplanned impact of the cities. Meanwhile the 
question of which wants should be satisfied first remains of the greatest 
importance. The choices it involves are more likely to be made wisely 
if based on views about consumption and distribution that link both 
questions to a moral starting point. 

Hence every friend of the underdeveloped countries must feel pro- 
foundly grateful to Gandhi for a vision fusing related factors in a crea- 
tive synthesis. That is not to say that analysis, too, may not have some- 


thing to offer. Analysis shows that industrialization, properly controlled, 
can confer net benefits no less real than the visible progress in the vil- 
lages. As Vivekanda has said: “There is no good work that has not a 


touch of evil in it . . . We should engage in such works which bring the 
largest amount of good and the smallest measure of evil.’ 5* 
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BIAS IN PSYCHOLOGY—ITS EFFECTS 
AND THEIR CORRECTION 


W. H. N. Hotopf 


PREVIOUS ARTICLE! considered the biases operating in 
psychology under three heads, those consequent on methodo- 
logical preferences, those stemming from the internal organiza- 
tion and development of the subject, and those resulting from the 
relation between psychologists and the wider community of which they 
are members. Let us consider now some large-scale effects of such 
biases, taking in turn, first, the effects of the biases on the development 
of psychology, and, second, their effects of psychology’s contribution 
to society as a whole. 


I, EFFECTS OF THE BIASES ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Perhaps we might begin by examining a very common answer to the 
points I have been making, an answer that is typical of scientific absolu- 
tism. The answer runs something like this. Biases such as those I have 
been describing are inevitable in any science. Scientific progress takes 
time, at least at the beginning stages; therefore we must accept the 
remoteness, which experimental simplification requires, as the price to 
be paid for eventual much more fundamental discoveries. Though diffi- 
cult effects may be shirked and rare ones not noticed, this is not univers- 
ally true. A good psychologist will solve many of these problems; he will 
succeed, for instance, in achieving powerful motivation in a laboratory 
situation with a volunteer subject. Everyone agrees that skill is required, 
that there are good as well as bad experimenters. The former, though 
small in number, are large in influence. The stress on individualism, 
the large number of small superficial investigations, spread out over a 
large number of independent investigators, serves the purpose of ex- 
ploring, like prospecting in a gold rush; when someone finds the metal, 
resources can be concentrated on that point. Very general hypotheses 
may in fact be metaphysical chimeras but they act as stimulants to a 
lot of research and so serve a useful purpose. The inbreeding, consequent 
upon the institutionalizing of psychology, brings about an essential 
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concentration without which there can be no advance. Restriction of 
investigatory activity to certain techniques and problems and types of 
subject is necessary if one is to benefit from the work of others, and there 
simply are not enough psychologists available to do all that one might 
do under ideal conditions. Some selection has to be made. 

I would call this a Conservative answer, understanding by this, one 
which is defensively orientated because it believes an attack is being 
made, It is difficult to avoid attacking and defending habits of con- 
troversy, but I do not want to present my thesis in terms of the present 
inter-disciplinary, inter-methodological war, in terms, for instance, of 
the fads and foibles of scientism., It is a more difficult question than such 
habits would suggest. 

One point that must be made is that biases entail purposes, and we 
should have some idea of what these are. There is a danger of falling 
into the trap of the absolutists and assuming that the scientific activities 
of psychologists are unitary in the sense of being subsumable as to pur- 
pose under some general description of the kind used in defining psycho- 
logy. Whatever the institutional slogan, I believe it is more fruitful to 
classify psychologists’ activities in terms of more limited purposes. If 
we do this, we can distinguish, so to speak, between two kinds of biases, 
good ones and bad ones, The latter are bad whatever the purposes of 
psychologists qua psychologists; for instance, shirking the difficult be- 
cause of the severity of scientific canons as these are interpreted by the 
prevailing method-ideology. Good biases, on the other hand, are those 
which result when work of one purpose is applied to another. Experi- 
mental simplification may be very good when the purpose is the isola- 
tion of laws of a high degree of generality, but not when it is a matter 
of working out a speculative model of complex social behaviour. But 
this will be illustrated in more detail when we come to psychology’s 
contribution to society as a whole. 

The chief defect of the Conservative case is, as I have already stressed, 
the inconsistency of an attitude that states that present ways are satis- 
factory without treating this as an empirical question. The belief, for 
instance, that research to prove or disprove certain very general 
theories, such as the reinforcement theory of learning,? serves a useful 
function in stimulating research, and should therefore be left as it is, 
which is a kind of answer one gets if one attacks such very general 
theories, is argument at a level no psychologist would use with regard 
to any question he was investigating experimentally, no matter how 
philosophically U such an argument has now become in this country. 
Furthermore, even if all the research done in psychology were valuable, 
other selections might have resulted in a larger sum of value. In this I 
would include more use of the survey method and of observational 
studies of the kind that stress keenness of observation (noticing things). 

I do not mean that one knows more use of such methods would 
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produce greater advances in psychology, only that psychology may 
have too many of its eggs in the same basket. Indeed the picture in the 
Conservative answer of a large number of private enterprise psycho- 
logists exploring different questions and testing different methods is 
not, I think, true. I believe there is more band-wagoning than that, and 
that individuals, pairs and trios, are more likely to feel pressures and 
needs to conform than larger groups, particularly when these are sus- 
tained by a tradition such as we find historically in certain laboratories. 

The argument for more use of survey and observational techniques of 
the phenomenological brand is based on an assumption that the material 
with which we are concerned is highly patterned and individual. 
Our present techniques would not be versatile enough to detect this. 
Two common mistakes are made. One is premature experimentation. 
Anxious for experiment, the observational field is raided for hypotheses 
which are immediately operated on. Longer immersion in observation 
would reveal, according to the assumption made about the patterned 
inter-connectedness of this field, more powerful theories for experiment- 
ing. The same applies to attitude to studies in neighbouring disciplines. 
Theories of religion or of language, that are based on detailed historical 
studies, are plundered without realizing the commitment that has to be 
made to another mode of research before the theories in their contexts 
can be properly evaluated. At its worst, this is the propaganda of 
scientism; at its best, a desire to try out special skills in a new area, where 
profit might follow from cross-breeding. But this is not likely to happen 
unless something like documentary research is carried out by psycho- 
logists themselves. So far as I know this is not catered for in any psycho- 
logical training, but the integration of psychology and, say, history is 
likely to be lop-sided unless it is.* 

The other common mistake is to assume that what is to be observed 
can be easily classified and ordered, according to some logical schema, 
rather than to regard its patterns as something one hopes may gradu- 
ally emerge from data, which otherwise one must be content to leave 
in an untidy, asymmetrical condition until such a pattern does come 
forth. Such a tendency, which one might call procrustation, kills patterns 
because the schema requires ordering only according to a few features, 
which are brought fo the data. A striking example is Charles Morris’ 
4 4 classification of the uses and modes of language‘ in contrast with 
the approach of what Professor Austin aptly calls linguistic phenomeno- 
logy.® This example is not taken from psychology, but many could be. I 
have already referred in the previous article to Professor Murray’s 
systematization in Explorations in Personality. This and much else of 
psychological work on personality might be contrasted with the more 
phenomenological approach of Freud of the type that presented the 
various defence mechanisms, and it is clearly encouraged by method- 
ideological drives to quantification.*® 
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A plea has been made here for being willing to be untidier and more 
provisional so as to give more chance for a new order to emerge. This 
is after all in accord with respectable theories in the psychology of 
problem-solving concerning the influence of set on the prevention of 
insight. As v. Frisch, no mean authority, put it, ‘If we use excessively 
elaborate apparatus to examine simple natural phenomena, Nature 
herself may escape us.’ ’ A feature of the institutionalizing of psychology 
is the formalizing of behaviour and consequent cumbersomeness it 
sometimes produces. The sort of thing I have in mind here is the tend- 
ency, when entering some new area concerning which we have a 
certain amount of information coming from not very systematic observ- 
ation to plan a very systematic study, which will clearly take a long 
time to do and in which much labour will be invested. Presumably the 
reasoning is that such a study should be based on firm foundations. 
But firm foundations are of no use in marshes. As one learns more 
about the new area, one gets more of an idea of what kinds of methods 
and concepts to use. It may be better to become slowly more systematic 
rather than suddenly very systematic. Otherwise the area will become 
congested with mansions, built for permanence, that have outlived 
their usefulness. There is a moral in all this for the use of personal ex- 
perience arising in the course of ordinary life outside the laboratory, 
something against which the prevailing method-ideology most deter- 
minedly sets its face. I believe the attitude one adopts to this is crucial 
but we must postpone considering it until we have dealt with the effect 
of psychology’s biases on the wider community. 


Il. EFFECTS OF THE BIASES ON PSYCHOLOGY’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIETY 


Interest in psychology is great in the United States today. Hardly an 
aspect of cultural life has escaped the influence of psychology. Its words and 
concepts have been taken into everyday speech and psychologizing is no 
longer restricted to professionals; it is widespread among the laity. Wherever 
one turns—in the graphic and pictorial arts, the printed word, radio and 
television, the cinema, business, government and ordinary human relations 
—questions are asked as to what kinds of people do what kinds of things in 
what situations and for what reasons. ... It is not surprising, then, that 
the psychologist holds a somewhat unique position; nowhere else are he 
and his profession so controversial and yet so esteemed a part of the social 
scene. 


Such is the impression of what the community values in the mind of 
one who, as Science Director of the U.S. Office of Naval Research, 
plays a role in the community’s support to the tune of over one and a 
half million dollars a year. This is just under one tenth of total Federal 
Government support of research in psychology in America,® which 
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does not, of course, include other sources of support. This total Govern- 
ment support does not compare unfavourably with that given else- 
where; it is just over 40 per cent of what is given to the social sciences 
as a whole and just over 20 per cent of what is given to the biological 
sciences. ! So, it might be held, is institutionalized psychology, with its 
reference-group identification with science, justified. Of course these 
figures come from America. ‘Nowhere else’, said Dr. Page, ‘[is the 
psychologist] so esteemed a part of the social scene.’ But even were there 
no other country where psychology made an impact, America would 
serve as a model for my thesis. And, though no other governments are 
as liberal in their support for research, evidence of the wide range of 
psychology’s applications in Europe would probably not be difficult 
to come by. What then are the likely effects of the biases we have been 
considering? 

The biases come from two different kinds of activity—applied psycho- 
logy, and speculations on issues where little or no research has been 
done. Let us consider the latter first. 

The scope of psychology is obviously far greater than its achievement. 
We all hold a large number of psychological theories, even if only im- 
plicitly and inconsistently, for we daily act on them. It is natural that 
those to whom we appeal for help in this should include psychologists; 
and as the prestige of psychology as a science grows, it is likely to gain 
more and more of a hearing. Now one response to such appeals is to re- 
fuse to give an answer—‘No research has yet been done on this question’. 
But this attitude is not universally adopted. Textbooks often assay to 
fill the gaps. Partly it is a question of generalization; the problem of 
learning to speak, for instance, being treated in terms of Hullian learn- 
ing theory. But the more, in the interests of long term development, we 
scientifically simplify, the greater is the difference between the ex- 
perience of the expert, whose word is listened to, and the everyday 
situation concerning which he speculates. From this I infer that the 
consequence of setting up any subject as a science after the model of the 
physical sciences will always involve at first some /oss of complex skill, 
because of oversimplifying. This is because the area about which 
one will speculate will for long be larger than the area in which detailed 
work has been done, and because the personal experience upon which 
such skills depend will be devalued as a whole, independently of its 
quality. 

Illustrations of this speculative oversimplification are, I believe, pro- 
vided by the generalizations made from learning experiments with men 
and animals!? to social psychology by psychologists like Miller,1? Mow- 
rer'? and Newcomb.'* A prominent case is their treatment of motiva- 
tion. All but such motivation as has been shown to have a physio- 
logical basis, such as hunger, need for oxygen, avoidance of pain and 
so on, is accounted for in terms of learning. So, from a very small 
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number of basic drives, everything else that is sought after or avoided 
is explained in terms of association. The child’s love for its mother, for 
instance, as a consequence of her satisfying the infant’s nutritional and 
temperature needs, so that the mother’s presence itself becomes a re- 
ward, which can be manipulated for socialization, withheld, for instance, 
if the baby cries, so that this behaviour is not reinforced—these are the 
ways of thinking we get. The possibility that a great deal more may be 
found by way of physical factors in motivation, whether biochemical 
or neurological, seems to play no part in this learning theory imperialism. 
Maze learning is specifically put forward as a model for the process of 
socialization!‘ and the pattern of a number of books is to present at the 
start some experiments of stark simplicity, and when done with human 
subjects, of extreme obviousness, and then to treat various macroscopic 
social phenomena in terms of the very general theories derived from 
these experiments. Prominent examples of this are books like The Frustra- 
tion- Aggression Hypothesis'® and Social Learning and Imitation.'* An avowed 
intention of this kind of approach, as put forward by Mowrer and 
Kluckhohn, '*is to build a personality theory upon anthropology, psycho- 
analysis and learning theory. An illustration of this for the two latter is 
provided by Miller and Dollard’s book, Personality and Psychotherapy. 
The data yielding these different approaches differ enormously in com- 
plexity and scale, so that one would have thought that an attempt to 
integrate them would have laid much stress upon the huge gap separa- 
ting them. To illustrate what I mean by an example that magnifies, it is 
like accounting for the patterns shown by physiological studies of the 
functioning of the total organism in terms of those discovered in elec- 
tronic physics, without considering any research that had been carried 
out at intervening levels of complexity. It is a measure of method- 
ideology that the authors seem to betray no awareness of these relativist 
considerations. Incidentally I think very much the same can be said 
about attempts to integrate psychoanalysis and anthropology, in the 
work of Margaret Mead, Kardiner, Bateson and others. It seems an 
unpractical thing to attempt. 

Although I consider myself an Associationist, it will be evident that 
my sympathies lie much more with the Gestalt wing of present-day 
social psychology. But even here I think there are dangers. In spite of 
their wisdom about field studies and their experimental finesse, the 
group studies of the neo-Lewinians, for instance, sometimes betray in 
artificial and over-generalized categorizations of group phenomena a 
marked procrustation tendency. They lack extensive natural history 
studies, surveying the field, which would provide a context within 
which experimental results would be interpreted—which would indeed 
themselves give rise to experimenting based upon a more detailed 
knowledge. 

Turning now to the second activity of psychologists that biases their 
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contribution to the wider community, applied psychology'® has without 
any doubt brought numerous benefits to the community in the fields 
particularly of industry, education and medicine. That it should have 
a better record in this respect than pure psychology is scarcely sur- 
prising, in view of the aims of the two branches of the science, though 
the difference may be reduced as social psychology becomes more in- 
dependent and owes a greater proportion of its theories to investigations 
carried out on more macroscopic levels. But even with applied psycho- 
logy there is the danger that, as the problems become more complex, 
falsifications will be introduced. One can see this particularly, for in- 
stance, in the introduction of objective tests of achievement in education. 
The gains that these tests bring about are not completely free from 
peril. The atomizing and routinizing of knowledge, the losses following 
from the relative neglect of skills of ordering and presenting knowledge, 
are the obvious dangers. On the other hand, the subjectivity of marking 
brought about by the essay system must make for a vagueness, a capacity 
for phantasying without the warning touch of reality, a confusion in 
the writer, who does not know what he has done that has incurred the 
marker’s censure, which are counterbalancing dangers which may be 
yet greater. The essay system may work better with a really good judge 
but these, spread out over the educational system, which anyhow in- 
volves group rather than individual procedures, might be sufficiently rare 
to make the objective type of examination of more use. The real danger 
arises when the logic of the educational system results in the kind of 
thing we have seen following the introduction of intelligence tests, 
namely, teaching which is shaped by the particular form of the criterion 
that will be used to test it. 

Sometimes a measure may be useful at one level, but harmful at 
another. An example is provided by Comprehension Tests. In cases 
where reading is so bad that many words are understood in senses 
quite different from those listed in the dictionary, Comprehension 
Tests seem a most useful tool for finding out about this. But the informa- 
tion most writing contains is generally less atomic and summatory in 
character than that in terms of which these tests judge comprehension. 
So that when it is no longer a matter of fairly crude misreading what 
Comprehension Tests may be measuring is capacity to observe the trees 
rather than the wood. The cues, by which understanding is judged, 
are now incidental to the purpose of the writing rather than central. 
This I think becomes harmful when they are used in connection with 
programmes for increasing speed of reading. Many of these involve a 
constant check by Comprehension Tests to ensure that increases in speed 
as a result of constant practice are not made at the cost of reduced 
understanding. If this does not appear to be the price paid, then it is 
because bad reading habits are being acquired at the same time, that 
is to say, accepting as an analysis of the meaning of the material read 
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the view of Comprehension Tests. And this is the direct consequence 
of the simplifications imposed by the needs of experiment. 

Altogether, I think, dangers are likely to arise when tests of achieve- 
ment are used not so much for diagnostic purposes, where they are measures 
of exploration and therefore more tentatively applied, but for purposes of 
measurement, for the sake of comparing, say, two different methods of 
teaching. ?” 

Another danger follows from the use of the statistical approach. 
Generalizations valid en masse may not apply to particular sub-groups, 
which are not however revealed by the statistical analysis, perhaps be- 
cause the investigator, a practical man, is only concerned with mass 
relationships, or because he does not think to examine his data to dis- 
cover whether this is so. And, as I have already mentioned, his data 
may very well not reveal it, because to do so the experiment would 
have had to be planned to do this. I am not writing here about the 
kind of error statistics is designed to allow for, but about system- 
atic errors of certain sorts. Some injustice may be done because 
of this. 

One might summarize the influence of the biases we have been des- 
cribing on psychology’s contribution to society somewhat along these 
lines. The applications of theoretical psychology to the wider com- 
munity in terms of ways of thinking, and therefore in behaviour, seem 
often harmful, because of the necessary simplicity and coarseness of the 
experimental situation from which ideas are derived and because of 
the one-sided selection of experience, which is only partly a function of 
method, in other parts a consequence of various arbitrary factors, and 
of which little account seems to be taken when such large generaliz- 
ations are made. This influence is harmful because it is large.'* It is a 
consequence of the great prestige the institutionalization of scientific 
psychology has brought about for psychology, something which is 
borrowed from the prestige of the physical sciences and of the Univer- 
sities as sources of authority, officially recognized by society. So much 
is this so, that talk of the need for the development of social science, so 
that we may mature socially as much as we have materially, and thus 
avoid the threat of self-destruction implicit in the latter, seems to me a 
dangerous naivety that might have the opposite effect. When we con- 
sider the applications of psychology, the position is different. There is 
great scope for rather obvious improvements and in this area, neces- 
sarily, greater realism is at work. But for the substantial gains at the 
simpler levels we forfeit something at the more complex; and what we 
win for the majority, we lose for the minority. Science prides itself on 
being democratic, and in this sense I think it is, and a bit puritanical 
as well. What we get with the growth of science is a sort of Industrial 
Revolution of knowledge-seeking. Mass production certainly brings 
benefits, but some craftsmanship skills are lost in the process, for one of 
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the greatest disadvantages in the method-ideology of scientific psycho- 
logy is its devaluing, implicitly or explicitly, of the potentialities of 
personal experience for the gaining of knowledge. I think this important 
because personal experience, by virtue of its concern with the complex, 
the difficult, and the rare; with observation under natural conditions; 
by virtue, owing to its close relation with functioning, of its freedom from 
the biases inherent in institutionalized psychology and the society it is 
practised in—though assuredly it has others of its own—is that which one 
might most expect to correct the kind of biases to which I have referred, 
both in the notions about human nature that psychology hands out to 
society, and in the actual carrying out of research. Yet personal ex- 
perience, and the ideas that come from it, is that which, by opposition, 
has brought scientific method into being. In textbooks on scientific 
method it plays a part only in the initial stages and vanishes thereafter, 
and nowadays it is hardly ever considered as a source of evidence in 
psychological work. 


III. THE EVIDENTIAL ROLE OF PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


The reasons for the neglect of personal experience as a source of 
evidence in psychology are various and I shall consider them discur- 
sively in turn. The first of these is that it has played little part in the 
sciences upon whose practises treatises on scientific method are based. 
The importance of observation in science is generally recognized. But 
these observations can either only be made with special apparatus in 
experime™tal situations, or, as in natural history, social anthropology 
or medic. ae, the observations take place in a special milieu, in which 
one is placed only some of the time. Psychology is the only science to 
which all our experience of ourselves and of others is relevant as observa- 
tional data. It has therefore a unique position, which is not taken into 
account when it tries to model itself on the practises of other sciences. I 
think this is an important factor that the very influential writings of 
Watson and Lashley, at the inception of Behaviourism, failed to take 
into account.'* But I don’t at all mean by this that one should neces- 
sarily adopt the standpoint of Verstehende Psychologie. 

I do not see how this special position of psychology can fail to have 
an effect on our assessments of experimental evidence, either our own 
or others; on our attitude to degrees of generalization from the evi- 
dence; or on the hypotheses we adopt. In my own case, I know that I 
doubt many assertions which are made on the basis of experimental 
evidence, even if they appear to be repeatedly confirmed, for the evi- 
dence is rarely unequivocal. I have also come across experimental 
evidence claiming to confirm what on grounds of personal experience 
I believed, which nevertheless I do not think did confirm it at all.”° 
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Sometimes indeed the discrepancy between what the experimental evi- 
dence shows and what it is claimed to show seems only explicable on the 
grounds of beliefs held before the experiments were carried out at all. 

To say all this is to make oneself liable to a charge of arrogance and 
of holding undemocratic attitudes. The current method-ideology, as 
we saw in the previous article, is entrenched behind a powerful moral 
stockade. Perhaps the best way of coping is to use the stockade itself as 
cover for attack. A nice view of the origin of modern science is to 
associate its effective beginnings with Protestantism.?! What I am at 
present arguing for is that the murmurings of the individual conscious- 
ness may have validity as against the pronouncements of the new 
orthodoxy. 

But, as I have already argued, that informal personal experience 
should enter in, is scarcely to be avoided since the extent to which 
psychological theory gives rise to successful prediction, though by no 
means negligible, is not sufficient to win it conviction on such grounds 
alone. There can be little doubt that psychologists do pick and choose 
what they believe and what they doubt. The danger is that such personal 
experience may be of a poor character, highly selected and simplified, 
and determined by some group identification, which observation then 
operates to justify. Because of this danger I think it important that, 
just as much as the biases I have been describing, the whole question 
of the part played by personal experience in psychology should be 
brought out into the open rather than that it should continue to operate 
unseen. Thus we are led to the second reason against placing trust on 
personal experience, the view that it is highly unreliable as a source of 
evidence. 

I think this is in fact largely true, but there is little reason why it 
should necessarily be so in all cases. Some of the most tough-minded 
apostles of prevailing methods agree that advances in our understanding 
of, say, the mechanism of vision have been due to the capacity of past 
psychologists to notice oddities about the way in which they saw things, 
even though these present day psychologists may believe we have got 
now beyond the stage of using such sources of evidence.?? How much of 
value we can extract from our personal experience depends I think 
very much on the amount of practice we have had, how self-critical we 
are, and how careful in checking again and again the renderings of any 
particular insight. This means recognizing that not all personal ex- 
perience is equal, a conclusion which the evidence of our great potenti- 
ality for specialized development of sensory discrimination skills, such as 
is shown by the highly skilled performer in sport or in the arts, should 
make more acceptable. Therefore the fact that the personal experience 
of different people may differ is not in itself a reason for regarding 
personal experience as an unreliable source of evidence. Neither is the 
argument valid that personal experience cannot be of much use since 
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not much progress had been made in psychology before it was conceived 
as a science. In the first place, we cannot always judge past levels of 
achievement by present levels since what has been learned at one time 
may have subsequently been forgotten, just as some of the skills of 
Renaissance painters may no longer be capturable. Secondly, the im- 
petus to the training of observation-skill may not have been there, but 
this does not mean to say it is not potential within us. An important 
factor may be the institutionalizing of these skills such as one has with 
psychoanalysis. 

Sometimes this argument from historical failure is used to condemn 
approaches, related to the one we are supporting, that belong them- 
selves to the history of psychology as a self-conscious science. This is the 
case, for instance, with introspection, whose failure to bring about 
agreement in such controversies as that about imageless thought was 
a powerful reason for its rejection by psychologists. But I do not see 
that objective methods of experimenting have in fact brought such 
deadlocks to an end. The trouble about introspection was rather its 
use for a structuralist taxonomy and the fact that the material it was 
trying to classify was rather complex. What it claimed to do and the 
controversies to which it gave rise are very much the sort of thing that 
the factor analysts are trying to do today and the controversies are 
similar for the same reasons. The dropping of introspection, in which I 
include the making use of detailed protocols of the subjects’ experience 
in the course of some activity that is being experimentally investigated, 
such as Book*® used in his study of learning typing or Bryan and Harter? 
with telegraphy, led to the dropping of some interesting problems that 
were then being contemplated. An example is the problem of the func- 
tion of consciousness, which seems to me an extremely important one 
and which for its investigation necessarily depends on capacities for 
self-observation. 

Another argument for distrusting personal experience is that asserting 
_ the inevitability of preconception. This argument has many forms— 
sociological, linguistic, psychoanalytical, philosophical—any of which 
might be used for this purpose. But the phenomenon of surprise shows the 
tyranny of expectation or need-fulfilment to be not absolute in determin- 
ing what we notice and what we invent, and the argument, if carried 
to extremity, refutes all evidence. Of course the less precisely a structure 
is determined, the more scope there is for projection. But such an argu- 
ment for reducing all investigation to such as yields very simple ex- 
periences, would little become those who utilize the phenomenon of 
projection as a source of evidence. The standpoint of this and of the 
previous article is that biases are indeed there but they will be less 
narrowing if we no longer believe their effects to be vincible in some 
and not in other situations, so that science and personal experience are 
separated as by a chasm. 
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I am not however arguing for the use of personal experience alone 
as a source of data in psychology where other sources are available. I 
believe the greatest value of it lies when it is used in conjunction with 
more rigorous methods. It is a commonplace that science develops out 
of common sense, though I should have expected it to develop rather 
out of the uncommon expectations of the person who had used his senses 
enquiringly. Many however seem to think there is a rather definite 
point in the development of a science when it gets beyond this stage and 
that psychology is now in this position. At the most they might agree 
that, as new areas were investigated in psychology, observation that was 
not highly systematic might for a while serve a useful purpose in sug- 
gesting hypotheses that might be investigated by stricter methods. We 
may wonder whether with observation-skill so little cultivated the hypo- 
theses suggested will be of much value; and we may wonder whether 
this phase of being in touch with ‘common sense’ is not a highly over- 
simplified conception, such as we might expect it to be from its swift 
dismissal in textbooks on scientific method when the author gets down 
to the meat; but psychology’s special position, that I touched on above, 
indicates that the notion is not so automatically applicable to psychology 
itself. I suggest on the contrary that the accumulation of knowledge by 
experimental means on an unprecedented scale, such as we have at the 
present, provides for an enormous enhancement of personal experience, 
in so far as one may read and check for oneself or participate in ex- 
periments. Personal experience in any area of psychology that is ignorant 
of experimental evidence and theory is needlessly crippled experience. 
In experimental work there should be a constant interplay between 
experiments and observations, if the opportunity is there, for the two 
mutually complement one another, each I think correcting tendencies 
to overgeneralization and hypostatization that the other is prone to. 
The greatest weakness of personal experience, assuming a skilled ob- 
server, stems from the existence of individual differences of wide range 
and of group differences. The experiment, particularly if it is a mass 
experiment or test, will, to the degree that the effect is experimentally 
realizable, be able to correct this weakness and give a more accurate 
picture of the extent to which the effect is true. Experimental results, 
on the other hand, tend at the present stage of psychology’s development 
to be overgeneralized so as to produce an oversimple picture. This can 
be corrected by personal experience that is alert to notice contradictions 
that may suddenly show themselves in the course of our daily life, for 
our daily life presents us with a variety of situations which the experi- 
menter officially classed as the same and did not separately investigate. 
As regards hypostatization or the tendency to be satisfied with verbal 
explanations that are insufficiently analysed, I don’t think there can be 
any doubt of the value of the discipline of having to formulate one’s 
ideas with the explicitness that having to do something about them, 
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such as is needed for experimenting, requires, although it is of course 
personal experience that tells one so. Similarly the obduracy of opera- 
tional answers forces one to be more gingerly in generalizing from 
private experience than is likely to have been the case in the days be- 
fore psychological experiments were mounted. On the other hand, 
experimental work in certain areas at least seems to have resulted in 
a good deal of hypostatizing, not so much of the verbal as of the 
mathematical kind connected with statistics. This takes place, for in- 
stance, when the achievement of a statistically significant finding is 
taken as a licence for using, as an equivalent, a translation of the 
relationship into words, which generally makes it sound a more definite 
and striking finding than it in fact is. Indeed, this licence is often 
arrogated without even the claim of statistical significance being 
established and, amongst the new entities that stalk the pages of social 
psychology, we have those products of factor analysis, solid men of 
straw, search for whose origin loses us in thickets of divergent opinion 
or personality items forced into one frame because of certain often low 
residual correlations, which are arrived at by one out of a number of 
rival modes of statistical analysis.25 Through philosophy’s influence, 
linguistic revision or alertness about language have been widely pro- 
posed as remedies against hypostatization errors.26 By the same 
token we might recommend similar procedures with regard to statistics 
or the translation of statistics into ordinary language, though it may 
be questioned whether this boils down to much more than attempting 
to legislate that factors should be called fictions. Words, however, are 
subservient to users’ purposes so that literal meanings soon cease to be 
safeguards. Rather than experiences about words or experiences about 
statistics, experiences about personalities and people’s attitudes seem to 
me the most likely correctives to the unrealities these statistical artifacts 
can breed. 

I have been dealing here with the value of personal experience in 
the advancing of psychology as a science. Equally, I believe a strong 
case could be made for suggesting that psychology’s contribution to 
the community would be greater if there were more emphasis on the 
value of applying the theories derived from experimental findings to 
one’s daily experience. The educational benefit of psychology lies 
particularly in the enhancement of experience it can give, difficult 
though it may be to use this criterion to convince those whose experience 
does not seem to agree with the claims that are made. But in the nature 
of the case, differences of opinion are to be expected and so long as 
there is increase in sensitivity and in the articulation of experience in 
some area that is relevant to the purposes of study, it will be of educa- 
tional advantage. The difficulty in the teaching is often to get the gear 
wheels of personal experience to start moving at all in response to the 
material which is presented. There is of course some recognition of 
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this in educational and in social psychology where stress is laid on 
activity methods of teaching, role-playing, group discussions and the 
training of leadership skills. One might say also that emphasis on 
practical work in the laboratory in student courses constitutes a parallel 
recognition. But the implications of such recognitions do not seem to 
be appreciated as regards knowledge-seeking activities as a whole, or 
anyhow as regards the theory of them. If one, for instance, raises the 
question of what psychology can do when confronted with demands 
by society for help in areas where no experimental work has been 
carried out, in the answer qualitative observations of a systematic kind 
made under uncontrolled conditions will be given some due perhaps 
as preliminaries to controlled investigations with quantification of 
variables, but they are not greatly trusted for there is haste to set the 
problem on a ‘scientific’ basis. Yet with some complex problems this 
will mean that the problem will be greatly simplified and that the 
consumer will have to wait a very long time for his answer. Many 
psychologists I believe would state that this should be so and would 
talk of the harm that would be done by the debasing of scientific 
standards of evidence. It is a question of how much one trusts in 
human capacity for skill-acquisition. Though one may agree that 
experimental work is valuable as a supplement and as a corrective, 
the whole body of accumulated psychological work of the last 
eighty years of an experimental or statistical order falls far short of 
what we need in the full complexity of our ordinary and unordinary 
lives. 

It may be within the province of a few men to develop the huge skills 
that would be needed, and of more to develop moderate skills, but 
most I think could be hoped from institutionalizing the activities so 
that one has a body of people sharing a skill; their varying standpoints 
and intimate communication will then help them to correct and assist 
one another and to hand down from one generation to another a grow- 
ing gift. Trusting to the potentialities of human skill, I would expect 
that working daily on a particular problem for many years and ex- 
changing ideas with others doing the same, ideas which can be com- 
municated only by virtue of the shared experience, the whole done 
within the context of a society that accepts scientific ways of thought in 
the most liberal sense of the word, could, as with psychoanalysis, result 
in a large increase of knowledge about human nature on the part of 
those carrying out the activity. Not of course that everything psycho- 
analysts agree amongst themselves about is necessarily true, only that 
there will be a good deal of truth. Here as anywhere else one would 
expect systematic biases, arising from the particular way in which the 
activity is institutionalized and from its offensive /defensive method- 
ideology, biases the uncovering of which could facilitate a new organiza- 
tion of the thousands of insights of which the knowledge is composed, 
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for a theoretical revolution clearly does not deny the value of that 
which is being repatterned. 

But this standpoint offends against the canon of public reproduci- 
bility. The skill of psychoanalytical observing and therefore of com- 
municating is one only slowly attained, and, though a measure of it 
may be achieved without submitting to analysis, I think this is limited. 
Many contradictions of psychoanalytical statements by those who have 
not experienced it inevitably strike one as academic, irrelevant, or mis- 
understanding. The idea of complete public reproducibility is, I think, 
in part a myth fostered by philosophers of science. What we know in 
psychology about perceptual learning would lead us to expect that, in 
most areas where highly trained specialists were working together on 
common problems, much of their progress would depend upon ability 
to observe things that the man-in-the-street of normal vision and hear- 
ing would not be able to perceive at all. I do not just mean using 
stethoscopes or microscopes, interpreting X-rays, EEG readings, and 
photographs of the paths traced by electrons, but also all the steps 
taken on that path, which may lead finally to the most desired, but 
not always yet attainable, outcome of all—pointer-readings. Nor is it 
necessarily true that anybody can be trained to make these observa- 
tions. Entrance into scientific research is highly selective and some self- 
selection into different branches of it will take place later. 

To all this the argument will be made that, granted all personal 
experiences are not equal, how are we to judge which are true? Speci- 
alist groups cannot always be trusted. The licence of psychoanalysts, 
for instance, to claim their special experience as a privilege, as well as 
certain well known features of their theory, are standing invitations to 
abuse, providing the potentiality for debasement similar to the poten- 
tialities for later decay one sometimes detects in a school of painters, 
noticing by a backward glance at their maturity those features which 
grew to their ultimate futureless virtuosity. Perhaps we are mistaken in 
expecting there should be available an answer to such a question in 
all cases. However I think we can give two answers to the general 
objection that we should eschew complicated experiencing, not because 
it is likely to be wrong, but because we cannot tell which is right. 

The first is the familiar one that though we may not at present be 
able to answer this, we will work in such a way that we will eventually 
be able to do so. In other words, complex qualitative observing will be 
used to suggest hypotheses from which deductions can be made that 
are easily testable. This, as I have already indicated, is a widely ac- 
cepted point of view. But I believe that it isn’t necessarily a matter of 
piecemeal observings leading to an experiment here or an experiment 
there, but rather one of continued observing and letting the kaleido- 
scope of thought turn the pictures round and around in the mind so 
as to build a theory of greater comprehensiveness, a notion which 
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recognizes that the qualitative stage of research in any one area may 
need to be quite a long-lasting one and that we should not be in such 
haste to become physicists. 

The second answer is that even if the theories we have rest on data 
that cannot be elicited experimentally or not in an unambiguous, ‘objec- 
tive’ fashion, the description of them may, if true, lead others to notice 
what they had previously been blind to. I think this is a widely re- 
cognized phenomenon, and the application of it here would be to let 
the experience grow by mutual stimulation rather than to strive im- 
mediately to capture it in the laboratory. It is of course a fine achieve- 
ment to realize these effects in a laboratory experiment, but many 
phenomena are too subtle to be thus easily realized—hence the bias in 
psychology to what is simple, easy and common. It is not really a con- 
trast between experiment and observation, because observation in- 
volves experimenting all the time; but it is informal experimenting, a 
sort of skill achieved one doesn’t quite know how. From this we might 
gradually progress to the cut and dried laboratory achievement. The 
trouble about psychology’s method-ideology is that under the illusion 
of democratic sanctioning as necessary to science, it aims prematurely 
at universal communication. 

The idea that the describing of personal experience is worth while 
because it may become the personal experience of others, too, has 
implications for the way in which we write. We have already referred 
to the ideal of scientific writing that it should be plain statement. 
According to this ideal, ‘emotion’, ‘rhetoric’ and figurative writing 
should all be avoided. The nearest perhaps one comes to realizing this 
ideal of clear statement is in popular writing in America, much of 
which is of a very high standard, though the uncritical tone and domina- 
tion by the readability index mentality of some textbooks may make 
them unstimulating for certain students. But when it comes to writing 
for fellow-psychologists or those working in other fields, we find it 
often dull, making little concessions to the reader, inventory-like, 
formal, and containing too much jargon. For some of these character- 
istics there is clearly time and place. What one regrets is the rather 
striking lack of other qualities, so that it is with a sense of relief that 
one comes across the casualness of a Hebb, suddenly discovers oneself 
being quizzed by a Wertheimer. That this kind of writing has not 
always been rare in psychology we can see by a backward glance to the 
days of James, Baldwin and Stanley Hall, or McDougall and Rivers, 
nor is it rare in related disciplines, such as philosophy and social anthro- 
pology, today. Devices of rhetoric, exaggeration, metaphors, images, 
analogies are necessary tools to get the reader to see and to re-think. A 
faulty theory of rhetoric,?’ untrue to the psychology of perception and 
thinking itself, is the culprit, and one may hope that new ideas of 
language, which have produced the new look in philosophical style, 
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may do something to relax this Puritanism. The language used should be 
fitted to its function, and there are many functions in what a psycho- 
logist can do, even if he is solely concerned with the advance of know- 
ledge in his subject. If we grant there is value in reporting observations, 
inevitably not based on the best standards of evidence, then it is also 
important that they should not be reported in language which suggests 
they are. More informal, more personal language is appropriate. Per- 
haps the greatest defect of highly speculative writing of the past is that 
it was not written as though it were highly speculative. 

There is another tie-up between this thesis about personal experience 
and the language one should use. The faulty theory of language I re- 
ferred to above produces an attitude in certain readers such that they 
will not allow themselves to be sensitive to any communication that 
does not use words which it gives the impression of having operationally 
defined. At least not when they are in ‘scientific’ mood, for they would 
generally respond in this way only to technical communications. This 
attitude often expresses itself in complaints that certain words have 
not been defined. Yet when one looks at the definitions that are put 
forward in deference to this convention, it strikes one that the practice 
is little more than a piece of ritualism. Often I feel that what is happen- 
ing is that a piece of writing is being rejected so that the reader won’t 
allow it to work on him, because it sounds amateur or ‘unscientific’.?® 
One does not of course want muddled or confused writing, but there 
are more ways of making one’s meaning clear than by producing formal 
definitions. The writing may tend to that condition of unity where only 
the whole may make clear the meaning of the parts. But when we have 
removed all that prejudice and misapprehension may do, we are faced 
with this issue. The writing is affected by the method-ideology in that 
the writer believes that his meaning should be explicit, the words 
used, in so far as they are not logical words, referring to experimentally 
realizable objects. I do not think this belief is in fact fulfilled in practice. 
Nevertheless it does I think serve to muffle sensitivity not only to others’ 
complex experiences but also to those of the writer himself. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH ON 
THE THEORIES PUT FORWARD 


The view about the role of personal experience that I have been 
putting forward may be criticized on the grounds that no evidence of 
any actual investigation in psychology that has profited by this has 
been advanced. It would be part of psychology’s method-ideology to 
say that rather than arguing one should go ahead and prove one’s 
contentions. Such ‘proofs’ are of course never so easily arrived at. The 
purpose of these articles however is a purely theoretical one, concerned 
with removing inconsistencies in the reasoning on the basis of which 
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certain practices are held in low regard. My aim is to show that there 
is no prima facie reason against researching whole-heartedly in a certain 
way. It may eventually work out that research of this type is of little 
value. If this were to be so, we would perhaps then have evidence as to 
why, on the basis of which a better case for preferring some to other 
methodological strategies could be advanced. 

On the other hand, the criticism might be made that the case put 
forward is too vague. What is wanted is an example of the procedure 
recommended. But these articles are of course themselves an example 
of what they argue. My standpoint is based on personal experience 
and is functional in the sense that it refers to practice. Though it is 
intended to have relevance to the general area the sociology of know- 
ledge deals with, I have not, in writing of psychology’s biases, men- 
tioned ones that might relate to major sociological variables such as 
class, political attitude, or—particularly important in psychology’s 
case with the preponderating influence of America—type of society. 
These have been neglected because my own experience comes from 
research and teaching with regard to which they are less obvious than 
the internal, institutional factors, and perhaps partly because such large 
scale variables are little amenable to personal experience, except in a 
negative, denying over-simplified generalizations kind of way. 

The experience on the basis of which I make my assertions about 
the method-ideology and bias in psychology is not on the whole any- 
thing very esoteric and therefore should not in principle pose any 
particular methodological problems. On the other hand I do not think 
one should be obliged, if one assents to the assertions, to go to great 
lengths to substantiate them simply because others do not. This is of 
course a matter of degree but it may be more important to use one’s 
research time and resources to develop a theory of wide explanatory 
power which could then be experimentally tested. An object lesson in 
what to avoid is provided by the spectacle of research in parapsycho- 
logy which, under the domination of psychology’s method-ideology, 
consists of one attempted demonstration after another of a statistically 
significant incidence of correct responses not explicable by any known 
physical means. Little attention is paid to more complex evidence for 
which claims are put forward, because it was not obtained under such 
carefully controlled conditions. It may well be questioned whether 
search for an interesting theory to account for such strange results as 
are claimed, might not in the long run, if one could be invented, do 
more for combating scepticism than any mounting up of statistical 
evidence of occurrence. 

Another danger in research would be to become over-systematic in 
the sense of losing sight of the overall aim of the investigation whilst 
collecting data. There is perhaps a threat here from the method- 
ideology of sociology. It would be valuable to get evidence on the 
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recruitment of psychologists, but not only in terms of sociological vari- 
ables. Psychologists, in the past at least, have been very much people 
who have come to the subject from other disciplines. The reciprocal 
interplay between what psychology advertised itself as being and what 
the trainees in other subjects had identified themselves with would I 
think be important, and, particularly so, study of those who left psycho- 
logy. It is not so much a matter of personality variables, which I 
believe are generally too vague, as of attitudes to evidence and to 
method that are important, and even if eventually much of this 
could be accounted for in terms of variables of interest to the soci- 
ologist, I think it would be a mistake to try to do this before the re- 
lationship between the intermediate variables had been thoroughly 
examined. 

These considerations apply not only to research into the organization 
of psychology, but also to that of other institutionalized knowledge- 
seeking activities, since it has been my thesis all along that other sub- 
jects have their biases too; we have been taking psychology as a model. 
Indeed I do not think we could take psychology alone in isolation from 
other subjects. Its method-ideology witnesses the power of a movement 
which transcends such boundaries. And its -institutionalizing as a 
University-based research discipline is something it shares in common 
with other studies. With these it compares, identifies or contrasts itself, 
whether in theory or in method. But the emphasis of such research 
should, I believe, be functional, concerned with the answering of ques- 
tions of practical importance for the strategy of research, how best to 
spread one’s investments, for instance, in arranging in institutional 
fashion what different people could do. The history of science should 
be apt, with its systematic records, for providing data to help with these 
questions, and it is appropriate in the sense that it provides a field in 
which the researchers have personal experience. It could provide 
occasion for the combining of two different approaches, the historical 
and the survey approach, and for investigating empirically not only 
value statements about method, but the political problems in microcosm 
that are often involved in these. Problems, that is, of the correct balance 
of freedom and conformity needs, of how many different types of 
approach and types of person are consistent with organizational effici- 
ency, of whether the creed of individualism would not be better fostered 
by a plurality of small groups, and of how much the reins can be 
loosened, as has been advocated here, without weakening the necessary 
drive to team-work in systematic fact-collecting. All this of course is a 
distant ambitious programme. There could be a danger of the very 
biases I have been referring to operating in this research as well and 
premature certainty, because ‘scientific’ methods were used before we 
had enough awareness based upon observation, resulting in stultifying 
recommendations. The value of systematic researches would lie in en- 
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riching and widening personal experience, correcting its biases as it 
should theirs, so as to improve our arts of researching, our arts of run- 
ning laboratories, and our arts of professionally organizing our scientific 


institutions. 


NOTES 


1 Brit. J. Soc., UX, No. 4, December 
1958. 

2 The reinforcement theory of learn- 
ing states that no learning takes place 
unless the new act satisfies some need. 
Mere repetition of an act does not result 
in a tendency to do that act more fre- 
quently in the future. The trouble with 
this theory is that it has been expressed 
in such general terms as to defy disproof. 
Indeed the theory has tautological ele- 
ments in it since it may accompany a 
functionalist theory that all behaviour 
is motivated. In such a case any new act 
will be regarded as satisfying some needs, 
though we may not yet know exactly 
what they are. To arguments like these, 
that state in effect that the principle of 
reinforcement as generally understood is 
a metaphysical one, one stock reply is to 
say that it has encouraged a great deal 
of research. This is true, but better re- 
search might have followed from a more 
specific, less general thesis, and if it is 
true that general metaphysical theses are 
more exciting and therefore provide the 
dynamism to overcome this tedious 
aspect of research, I think it is only true 
because these misconceptions about in- 
vestigatory *<tivities are still believed. 

* 1 am not counting training in con- 
tent analysis or in, say, coding of inter- 
view material as training in documentary 
research, though I think the former 
might indeed have a valuable contribu- 
tion to certain kinds of historical research 
but only when the investigator is very 
familiar with the material concerned. 

* Signs, Language and Behaviour, 1946, 
p. 125. 

5‘A Plea for Excuses’, Proc. Ar. Soc., 
N.S., LVII, 1956-7, p. 8. 

* This tendency is particularly marked 
in the drawing up of categories for 
systematic observation. It is shown in a 
great deal of content analysis. Cf., for 
instance, Bales’ rationalist dichotomized 
6-point scale for the categorizing of group 
discussions (R. F. Bales, Interaction Pro- 
cess Analysis, 1951). Perhaps ‘procrusta- 
tion’ is unduly harsh. Many of these 


schemas are useful, but their value is 
mainly a heuristic one. They become 
harmful when treated as absolutes in 
ambitious theoretical systematizing. In- 
deed perhaps their main trouble is that 
this is in fact their origin in the first place. 

? The Dancing Bee, 1954, (Engl. trans.), 
p. vii. 

®*Current Trends in American Psy- 
chology’, by Howard E. Page, Bull. Brit. 
Psych. Soc., No. 34, January 1958, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 6. The figures quoted refer 
to the year 1957. The trend seems to be 
one of increased Federal support for re- 
search in psychology with a decline how- 
ever of that coming from the Department 
of Defence. But medical psychology is 
included in this. Nearly 15 per cent of 
the money goes to support research in 
‘clinical psychology and _ psychiatry’. 
Something like half of this falls outside 
the terms of reference of my article, i.e. 
is clinical in the methodological sense 
rather than paying allegiance to the 
method-ideology I have been describing. 

10 Ibid., p. 7. The proportions given 
are based on estimates. The extent to 
which psychology is included in the 
‘social sciences’ and in the ‘biological 
sciences’, that is, the proportion of the 
estimated 35 million and 70 million 
dollars given to the two groups of sub- 
jects respectively that goes to psychology 
is not made clear. 

11 In what follows I am not attacking 
the use of animals for research in social 
psychology. I believe the potentialities 
in this area are immensely underestim- 
ated. I am only attacking the particular 
kinds of experiments with animals that 
provide the model for much theorizing 
in social psychology. Cf. in this respect 
the very reasonable remarks by Asch on 
Darwin’s attitude (Social Psychology, 1952, 


p- 11). 

12N. E. Miller and O. H. Mowrer 
are general psychologists, apostles of 
learning theory and masters of rats-in- 
mazes, in such well-known collaborative 
works as Frustration and Aggression by J. 
Dollard, L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, 











O. H. Mowrer and R. R. Sears, 1939; 
Social Learning and Imitation, by N. E. 
Miller and J. Dollard, 1941; Dynamic 
Theory of Personality, O. H. Mowrer and 
Clyde Kluckhohn in Personality and the 
Behavior Disorders, ed. J. McV. Hunt, 
1944. 

13 Newcomb, T. M., Social Psychology, 
1950. 

14 Mowrer and Kluckhohn, op. cit. 

18 Mowrer and Kluckhohn, op. cit. 

16 The phrase, ‘applied psychology’, is 
misleading because it suggests the appli- 
cation of general laws discovered by pure 
research, which are then applied to 
specific situations so as to yield benefits 
to particular groups in the community. 
To quite a large extent this has not been 
the case. Applied psychology has de- 
veloped pari passu with pure psychology, 
its distinctive contribution being to 
bring scientific method and statistics to 
bear on problems approached on a 
common sense basis. It is often difficult 
to separate applied from pure research. 
Part of the evidence quoted in textbooks 
on learning, for instance, is work carried 
out by educational psychologists. Only 
in recent years, particularly in engineer- 
ing psychology, has, as a result of the 
stimulus of the war, the ad hoc spirit been 
mitigated and much that is distinctive 
imported from pure psychology to deal 
with problems of instrument design and 
communication. 

17 Cf., for example, the criticisms of 
Wayne Wrightson of practice in Amer- 
ica, in Reading in General Education, ed. 
W. S. Gray, Chapter X. Writing in 
1940, he referred to ‘the state-wide test- 
ing programmes of Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, 
Kansas and twenty-two other states’, and 
the danger of these ‘tests and appraisal 
programmes’ influencing the curriculum 
of the schools, adding that ‘many exam- 
inations have tended to measure rather 
narrow and limited objectives, especially 
information, and this has led teachers to 
become drill masters primarily concerned 
with the rote learning of facts or the 
practice of certain more or less mechani- 
cal skills and habits’. He also criticized 
‘certain questionable uses of Test results 
{that] are frequently made’, such as 
using them as a basis for promotion of 
pupils from grade to grade and the 
rating of teachers on the basis of their 
pupils’ achievements on them. Of course 
there always has been a tendency to 
resort to mechanical methods in teach- 
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ing. Possibly the danger here is more one 
of exaggerated conformism. The Read- 
ability Index also has dangers. The 
tendency to write books that rate a high 
readability score, one likely to be en- 
couraged if indeed librarians in America 
are now controlling books according to 
their readability (Cf. Klare, G. R., and 
Buck, B., Know Your Reader, 1954) might 
surely remove a stimulus to increasing 
one’s vocabulary just as might the pro- 
duction of ‘more functional dictionaries’ 
on the basis of the semantic count in which 
‘only the most frequent words are given, 
and for each of these only the most fre- 
quent definitions’. Dr. Miller, from 
whom we have been quoting, adds, ‘On 
the other hand, those are just the words 
we often have to look up in a diction- 
ary’. (Language and Communication, G. A. 
Miller, 1951, pp. 112-13.) 

18 For the purposes of exposition, I 
have simplified this. In some ways, 
psychology may be considered to have 
had rather little influence in what it says 
about learning, perception and. instinct, 
for instance. The influence is more to be 
found in particular groups, such as 
schoolmasters, who have read educa- 
tional psychology at training colleges, or 
those responsible for setting the fashion 
in child-upbringing. The influences I 
have been describing may be greatest 
amongst specialists in neighbouring 
fields. The approach of Hullian learning 
theory has had a wide impact, for in- 
stance, on many working in the fields of 
sociology, linguistics and philosophy. 

1 do not wish to deny the worth- 
whileness of Watson’s attack on any 
notion that psychology was distinguish- 
able in principle from all the material 
sciences by its dependence on some 
special type of experience. It is only that, 
for much we are interested in, we would 
still have to rely on the reports of 
observers about their experience, and to 
reject this on the grounds that this too 
offends against canons of scientific 
method is to send quite a good baby 
down the drain. 

20 An example that might be given of 
this is the claim made by Blum that 
differential responses between the sexes 
to the cards in his Blacky test (a projec- 
tion test inviting identification with a 
black comic strip puppy) support a num- 
ber of psycho-analytical theses (Blum, 
G. S., Genet. Psych. Mon., 39, 1949). But 
many of the correspondences observed 
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could be given a simpler explanation. 
For instance, if significantly more females 
than males ignore the introductory com- 
ment to Cartoon III, ‘Here Blacky is 
relieving himself’, simpler explanations 
in our society than that of greater differ- 
ential repression are imaginable! Many 
of Blum’s findings I think are open to 
similar criticisms. 

21. Cf. R. Merton, Puritanism, Pietism 
and Science, 1936, reprinted in Social 
Theory and Social Structure, pp. 329-46. 

22 E. G. Boring, A History of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 2nd ed., 1950, pp. 
18-21 and elsewhere. 

23, W. F. Book, The Psychology of Skill, 
1908. 
24W. L. Bryan and N. Harter, Psych. 
Rev., 1897, IV; 1899, VI. 

25— do not wish to attack factor 
analysis as such though I think it is 
peculiarly prone to the misuse I refer to. 
When one finds a residual correlation 
between, say, verbal tests of intelligence, 
it is plausible to talk of a verbal factor in 
intelligence. But it is a different matter 
when the items on which the factor is 
based have no obvious single quality in 
common. To cope with this, the label 
given the factor is often a subtle one, 
-appropriate to personal experience but 
scarcely to the products of so would-be 
precise a process of classifying. Examples 
of what I am thinking of are ‘tender- 
mindedness’ in social attitudes (H. J. 
Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics, 1954) 
or ‘potency’ in the connotation of words, 
according to Osgood’s semantic differ- 
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ential (C. E. Osgood and others, The 
Measurement of Meaning, 1957). At the 
least, one should follow up such statistical 
taxonomy by experimental studies to 
investigate the meaning of such factors 
but this is not done much, if at all. 

26 Cf., for instance, J. H. Woodger, 
Biology and Language, 1952, on linguistic 
revision in connection with science, and 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning, 1923, as well as 
later works by I. A. Richards, on alert- 
ness about language, as cures for 
language-caused hypostatization. 

27 Cf. I. A. Richards, The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, 1936, and Interpretation in 
Teaching, 1938. 

28 For the reverse side of the medal, 
consider this sentence quoted by a 
linguist recently from the writing of a 
well-known psychologist, ‘Where stimuli 
are varied and responses are functionally 
identical, positive transfer, and retro- 
active facilitation are obtained, the 
magnitude of both increasing as the 
similarity among the stimulus members 
increases’. This importation from a sister 
discipline is then used to account for a 
certain widely observed linguistic phen- 
omenon. There is a strong flavour of 
scientific mystique about this sentence, 
validating for another science the evi- 
dence upon which it was based by the 
very impressiveness with which it is 
reported. Nor does the linguist dispel 
the effect by any translation for the 
benefit of his readers, who after all are 
not psychologists, 
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ON SUBSTITUTION BETWEEN THE 
GOALS OF WORKING GROUPS 


Michael P. Fogarty 


many years disintegrating the idea of ‘success’ in a working group 

into its component parts. For successful operation it now appears 
that a group must satisfy at least two pairs of criteria, each with various 
sub-heads: 


Gnas yes ine AND ECONOMISTS have been busy for 


I, PRODUCTIVITY AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT (SERVICE 
AND FULFILMENT) 


The final test of any activity is its contribution to the growth of human 
personality. But this can be achieved either directly, for example by 
placing people in jobs where they can use their abilities to the full, 
or indirectly, by creating conditions, such as the free availability of 
resources, in which the choices needed for personal development can 
easily be made. 


II, EFFICIENCY AND COMPREHENSIVENESS 


The efficiency conditions are those ordinarily noted in micro- 
economic analysis. Opportunity cost must be minimized: that is, supply 
must be adapted so closely to demand that no shifting of resources to 
new uses would allow the needs of either productivity or personal 
development to be better met. Real cost must be minimized: each job 
must be done with the minimum of resources permitted by available 
techniques. And loss must be avoided: activity must not be carried 
beyond the point at which its marginal cost is just compensated by a 
marginal gain. Decisions must take into account. 

(a) The interdependence of roles or statuses. A man’s status as a 
consumer or family member, for example, depends largely on his status 
as a worker and is involved in decisions about it. 

(b) Remote or diffused, what in economic texts are often called 
‘social’, costs and benefits. The impact of a decision may be important 
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to others, or even in the long run to the people currently parties to it, in 
ways that lie below their current horizon and appear too insignificant 
for them to take into account. 

(c) Dynamic as well as static analysis. The potential or ideal is 
relevant as well as the actual, above all in a society characterized by 
choice and change. 

(d) The whole ‘net advantages’, or disadvantages, of any decision. It 
is often convenient to analyse these advantages and disadvantages in 
terms of four main languages, those of technology, biology, psychology, 
and group relations: the latter may again be sub-divided into the 
languages of economics, of formal or political power, and of informal or 
social relations. 

It might be argued whether these are the right criteria for the success 
of a working group, or this is the right breakdown of them. But it can at 
least be agreed that there are a variety of criteria under a number of 
heads. At any given time, in a given society, there are likely to be 
accepted standards of achievement under each of these heads. I propose 
to discuss here the question: ‘Does success mean reaching a normal or 
representative standard of achievement under each head: or does it 
mean attaining an overall balance in which failure, or relative failure, 
under one head can be offset by success under another?’ 

There is evidence pointing both ways. Take, for example, the com- 
prehensiveness conditions, such as the ideas of ‘net advantage’ and of 
the interdependence of roles and statuses. It is clear that in an imperfect 
world people do often weigh against one another the advantages of high 
wages in one firm and good human relations in another, or think of 
good relations as compensating for a personally unsatisfying job. ‘I dis- 
like the job but I like the company of my mates, and they make up for 
a lot.’ ! But it is also clear that a manager who assumed that all was well 
because he had achieved some such balance of compensation would be 
heading for trouble, even if for the moment his workers were not actually 
on strike or moving to other firms. Antiquated equipment, low wages, 
and poor human relations often go together. But there is every reason to 
expect workers to resent a backward technology, at least in the long run, 
even if wages and other conditions are good. ‘None of us wants to work 
in a decrepit industry.’ ? Physically unpleasant working conditions may 
be accepted as inevitable, for example in a coal-mine, but not condi- 
tions that fail to come up to expectations, that is those that have not 
been brought as far under control as is reasonably possible with current 
knowledge and resources. Such conditions will cause trouble even in— 
to keep to the mining example—an otherwise flourishing coalfield.* 
There is again likely to be trouble if high wages do not coincide with 
high status in the work group,‘ or if work group status fails to take 
account of status in the family. It so happens, R. F. Harrod commented 
to the Royal Commission on Equal Pay, that market forces have tended 
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to give the presumed breadwinners of families higher pay than their 
presumably more carefree wives and daughters. But had they not done 
so, so much the worse for the market: somehow it would have been 
forced to adjust itself so as to make work-group and family status cor- 
respond.® Market rates do in fact adjust themselves, as Mrs. Wootton 
shows,® so as to reflect the general class structure as well as the structure 
of family and work group. From such evidences as these an Institute of 
Personnel Management discussion group’ draws the conclusion that a 
firm will be wise to think in terms, not of compensating defects in one 
respect by advantages in another, but of reaching under each separate 
heading an ‘expected’ standard, that is the standard normal or repre- 
sentative for the culture in which it operates. It may if it wishes go 
beyond the norm in one or another respect. But it will be well advised 
not to fall short of it in any. In the algebra of net advantages all the 
terms need to be positive: a good firm is one that has a + 6 + ¢, not 
a+2b—c. 

The logic of this conclusion can be analysed under three heads. First, 
labels such as ‘technology’, ‘biology’, ‘economics’, or ‘political structure’ 
refer to different aspects of a work group’s activity and so to different 
interests or goals, and the marginal rate of substitution between these 
goals can quickly become high, or even infinite. Consider for example 
the relation between economic and non-economic goals. Economic 
goals are sometimes defined very widely indeed, in terms of the applica- 
tion of scarce means to given ends. But this is to bring under the heading 
of economics a range of cases with which no economist has any inten- 
tion of dealing; decisions, for instance, about which of several groups to 
join in order to maximize prestige, or how to invest one’s psychological 
resources so as to achieve a mature personality. Economic goals are best 
defined in Pijou’s terms, as those that can conveniently be brought into 
relation with the measuring rod of money.® This is a much more limited 
definition, for the measuring rod of money can usefully be applied only 
to those goals which are freely substitutable for money, so that it is a 
matter of indifference whether the goal is achieved or a sum of money is 
paid instead. Almost anything has in some society or other been treated 
as freely substitutable for money; marriage, personal freedom, life itself. 
But many transactions which were freely accepted as economic in the 
past have ceased to be so as social experience has developed. For money, 
as generalized purchasing power, has a specially impersonal character, 
and readiness to convert into it implies a high degree of indifference as 
to who gets any particular purchasable thing. At a certain level goals 
become so personal to particular individuals and groups that no such 
indifference exists. At that point the marginal rate of substitution of 
money for a goal rises to infinity, and no sum of money will compensate 
for a further change. 

So, for instance, it may quite properly be a matter of indifference to 
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a man whether he works in conditions that are first class from the point 
of view of health and human relations or accepts higher pay for condi- 
tions that are rather worse. But managers who offer or employees who 
readily accept conditions more than marginally below currently ex- 
pected standards are likely to feel uneasy about doing so, and informal 
pressure—the disapproval of public opinion—is likely to be brought to 
bear on them. If they fail to take the hint, the choice of whether or not 
to accept bad conditions in return for pay is likely in the end to be ruled 
out by collective agreement or law. The standards expected will depend 
in every case on the nature of the job as well as on the type of goal being 
considered. The standards of noise and cleanliness appropriate to a coal- 
mine are not those of a hospital theatre. Also standards may have a good 
deal of play in them. ‘Fair’ pay, for instance, is often better represented 
by a broad band than by a point or line, especially when allowance is 
made for payment by results and other less standardized differentials. 
This is true even when comparisons are confined to the cluster of rates 
in a single firm or department; let alone when it is extended to the wider 
contours of an industry or region. But whatever the expected standard 
under each head, and however much play there may be in it, the 
principle remains that interchangeability between the goals of health, 
wealth, and human relations is likely to be free only at the margin. A 
similar argument can be applied to interchanges such as those between 
work-group and family status, between immediate and ‘social’ costs, or 
between demand and minimum real cost. 

For any given type of interchange, of course, the margin at which 
exchange is free is likely to lie between one set of limits for one group 
and another for another. This comes out particularly dramatically in 
the case of groups such as trade union leaders—or at least European, if 
not North American, leaders—or Catholic priests and religious, who 
specifically put aside the scale of expectations usual in their society and 
adopt another. Union leaders in British society accept a pay ceiling half 
or less that of the public services, let alone that of private industry. The 
Catholic clergy accept what in effect amounts to a subsistence basis of 
board and pocket-money. But the fact that the margin is to be found in 
different places for different groups does not affect the general principle 
that interchange is free only at or near the margin, wherever, in the 
special circumstances of each group, the margin may be. 

Is the freedom of interchange greater at high levels of income and 
general wellbeing than at low? It depends on the definitions of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’. Suppose first the case where a whole society moves up en bloc 
to a higher level of welfare. In that case it seems rather unlikely that the 
society as a whole or any group in it will have any greater proportion 
of uncommitted resources, or of resources easily transferable to new uses, 
after the operation than before; once, at any rate, the period of actual 
transition is over. But as between the different members of a society, at 
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whatever general level of welfare, it seems that the margin of uncom- 
mitted resources may be greater, proportionally as well as absolutely, in 
the case of those members whose status is highest.* These, it would 
seem, are likely to be more willing than those lower down the scale to 
exchange cash against prestige, or vice versa, and so on through the list 
of other possible exchanges. But perhaps this conclusion should be taken 
with a pinch of salt. It is certainly true that the rich save and invest 
more. But this may mean, not that they have more resources ‘free’ in the 
sense of not being committed by their culture to any pattern of expendi- 
ture, but simply that one of the patterns of expenditure expected of the 
rich in our culture is investment. Also it seems that people’s ideas about 
the right salary to match a given work-group status are often rather 
precise at high levels as well as low!°—there is not much room, that is, 
for compensation between salary, including of course fringe benefits, 
and other rewards for work—and that the prestige hierarchy and the 
pay hierarchy match one another rather closely.!! The proportionate 
spread of rates of pay, in a given country or industry, about the median 
for a particular grade does not seem to be very different at the top of the 
income scale from what is found at the bottom.!? 

The second reason for ruling out or at least limiting compensation 
between the goals of work is the one of which W. F. Whyte has been 
a great apostle.'* It is that to allot to any one person different sizes 
of role or levels of status in respect of related activities—or at least of 
major branches of activity—causes confusion both to him and others. 
As Whyte says, a person’s position in the status system, and so in the 
whole social system of his group, is clear and unequivocal only if his 
various sorts of status are kept in line. It causes no confusion if a 
responsible professional man, a leader in his community, becomes a 
private in the war-time army: his war and peace roles are almost com- 
pletely segregated. But many roles, and their associated statuses, are 
interdependent, their interdependence being one of the chief techniques 
for maintaining social equilibrium.!* Where this is so a man is likely to 
assess himself, and be assessed by others, in terms of his whole complex 
of related activities, and this assessment is far easier if his level of 
achievement is similar in different fields. The student whose marks in 
three subjects are 60-60-60 is easy to assess: the headache is the one 
who scores 90-50-30. 

Thirdly, there is the case for what Kurt Lewin!® thought of as 
removing obstacles rather than building up incentives to leap over 
them; what Mary Parker Follett!* called the principle of integration 
rather than compromise. Let it be assumed that there is some obstacle 
to an activity, and that by an equal expenditure of money or other 
resources it would be possible either to remove the obstacle or to induce 
people to proceed with the activity in spite of it. It might seem that 
there is no ground for choosing one procedure rather than the other. 
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On the contrary, says Lewin, the right policy is to remove the obstacle. 
That will be a once-for-all operation: the job is done, and no further 
expense need be incurred. Whereas, if the obstacle is left, it will remain 
as a source of unresolved tension, a nagging sore, a cause for diverting 
energy and taking one’s eye off the ball: a reason why decisions cannot 
be as whole-hearted and, in Lewin’s own phrase, one-sided as is needed 
for their full success. If sub-standard conditions, a cause of tension, exist 
in any area of a work group’s activities, it would seem to be more 
advantageous, other things being equal, to bring them up to standard 
than to compensate for them. Mary Parker Follett uses a different lan- 
guage and approach to reach essentially the same conclusion. 

These various grounds do not rule out all marginal substitution 
between different goals. Nor need they stop a particular group from 
stressing performance in its special field. It is reasonable, says the 
Institute of Personnel Management study group quoted above, that a 
firm, whose special business is economic productivity, should pay par- 
ticular attention to that, whereas in other respects it may simply confirm 
to established norms. It may be a pace-setter in its own field, but in 
other fields may take standards as they come. 

Nor need the general rule against substitution or compensation 
between goals prevent compensation, or at least attempts at it, in cases 
where to raise standards to normal levels is genuinely impracticable. 
The scholastics’ traditional doctrine of ‘double effect’ is relevant here.1’ 
According to this doctrine sub-standard conditions, such as would in 
themselves be regarded as wrong, can be tolerated, but only if they are 
both unavoidable and incidental to some greater good. An example 
might again be coal-miners’ working conditions. Miners are likely to 
complain if asked to work in conditions worse than those normally 
‘expected’ in a job of a given kind. But a miner’s job is commonly com- 
pared with jobs in other industries as well as with those in mining, and 
there the comparison is often necessarily unfavourable to the miner. 
With present knowledge and resources, if coal is to be got at all, miners 
must run risks and work under conditions worse than would be expected 
in other trades. Yet these risks and poor working conditions can be and 
are tolerated provided that they are reduced so far as current knowledge 
and resources permit, and so long as they seem to the community to be 
outweighed by the advantages of a supply of coal. They tend also to be 
at least partly compensated by higher earnings for underground work. 
If, to use Lewin’s language again, the obstacle that prevents a useful 
activity is irremovable, no one need reproach himself for not removing 
it, or for creating incentives to jump over it. What would be wrong, says 
the traditional ethical doctrine, would be to refrain from removing sub- 
standard conditions when that was reasonably practicable, even though 
compensation were paid in respect of them. And it would be still worse 
—unless in genuinely penal cases, and even then only within strict limits 
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—to use the threat of sub-standard conditions as an incentive. Bad 
consequences may be tolerated as incidental to a good result: but to use 
them as a means to a good result is the morality of the concentration 
camp. 

The general rule may then be stated as follows, subject to whatever 
limitations and exceptions. A work group can be treated as an un- 
qualified success only if it achieves currently expected standards under 
the headings alike of productivity and personal fulfilment, of efficiency 
and comprehensiveness. The standard expected under each head will of 
course be different from case to case. Cultures may converge on a com- 
mon pattern, but start from quite different points. Whereas Western 
society began its approach to modern industrial culture with an accent 
on the individual, Russian society began with an accent on the com- 
munity. Within a particular community different groups may operate 
on quite different schedules of expectation, as in the case of union 
officials or Catholic priests quoted above. But this merely affects the 
area in which the margin of indifference is to be found. It does not alter 
the principle that indifference between the goals of a work group tends 
to be found only at the margin. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND EXPLANATION 
IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


J. H. M. Beattie 


I 


NY REASONED INQUIRY seeks to understand its subject- 
A=: and the kind of understanding appropriate in any 
particular case will depend both upon the interests of the 
inquirer and upon the kind of material he is investigating. Social 
anthropologists have not always been agreed as to exactly what their 
subject-matter is or as to the nature of their interest in it. It may there- 
fore be useful to see, first of all, what it is that present-day social 
anthropologists really study and, secondly, to consider how they attempt 
to make sense of what they study, that is, to understand it. One way of 
understanding things is to explain them, so I shall undertake a brief 
review of some of the types of explanation used in, and appropriate to, 
social anthropology.! What follows does not purport to be an original 
contribution to the methodology of the social sciences; its aim is the very 
limited one of making more explicit certain methods of analysis already 
commonly used. 

First of all, how do present-day social anthropologists conceive their 
own subject? Here are a few fairly characteristic answers. For Radcliffe- 
Brown social anthropology was ‘that branch of sociology which deals 
with “primitive” or pre-literate societies’, ‘sociology’ being defined as 
‘the study of social systems’, and a ‘social system’ as consisting of ‘indi- 
vidual human beings interacting with one another within certain con- 
tinuing associations’.? (The same author had earlier defined social 
anthropology as ‘the investigation of the nature of human society by 
the systematic comparison of societies of diverse kinds’.*) According to 
Evans-Pritchard social anthropology studies 
social behaviour, generally in institutionalized forms, such as the family, 
kinship systems, political organization, legal procedures, religious cults, and 
the like, and the relations between such institutions; and it studies them 
either in contemporaneous societies or in historical societies for which there 
is adequate information of the kind to make such studies feasible.* 

For Nadel ‘the primary object of social anthropology is to understand 
primitive peoples, the cultures they have created, and the social systems 
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in which they live and act’.5 As a final example, Piddington states 
simply that ‘social anthropologists study the cultures of contemporary 
primitive communities’.*® 

Even these few definitions exhibit very varying ideas of what social 
anthropology is about. Three of them restrict the social anthropologist’s 
field to ‘primitive’ or pre-literate peoples; the other (Evans-Pritchard’s) 
explicitly disavows any such limitation, Radcliffe-Brown affirms that 
social anthropologists study societies or social systems, entities which, he 
implies, are comparable as totalities. Evans-Pritchard speaks of social 
behaviour and social institutions rather than of social systems. Nadel, 
though apparently regarding social systems as legitimate objects of 
study, differs from the other two in admitting culture as a proper theme 
for social anthropology. And Piddington would have social anthropology 
concern itself altogether with the latter topic. 

We shall do better to consider what social anthropologists actually do. 
First, what do they not do? To begin with, they do not confine them- 
selves to ‘primitive’ or pre-literate peoples, though it is true that their 
discipline grew up in the context of the investigation of simpler societies: 
studies usually regarded as anthropological have been and are being 
made in European, American and Asian communities which are in 
no sense primitive. Secondly, and here there lies a more fundamental 
misunderstanding, social anthropologists do not study or compare 
‘whole’ societies, if ‘society’ be taken (as it usually is) to stand for some 
kind of empirical totality; such a thing would be impossible.? What 
they do, or at least one of the things that they do, is to abstract from the 
social behaviour which they observe certain enduring or institution- 
alized® aspects or qualities which seem to go together and make sense, 
in terms of some particular interest of the observer. Thus particular 
social institutions, such as a kinship relation, a marriage rule, a jural, 
ritual or economic complex, are identified and defined, and it is these, 
not whole societies, which may be and are compared.® So the subject- 
matter of social anthropology, or at least of a very important part of 
it, is more accurately characterized as institutionalized social relations 
and the systems into which these may be ordered, than as ‘society’ or 
‘societies’, considered as totalities somehow given as empirical entities 
to the observer. 

But we must be more explicit. What are these social relations? Briefly, 
when social anthropologists speak of social relations they have in mind 
the ways in which people behave when other people are objects of that 
behaviour. At this preliminary level there are always two basic facts to 
be ascertained about any social relationship; what it is about, and 
whom it is between. This distinction is often expressed in the familiar 
distinction between status and role.'° Already it is becoming apparent 
that something more than just observed behaviour is implied in the 
notion of a social relationship; for a status is something that is inferred, 
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not observed, and it exists only in so far as it is recognized and acknow- 
ledged, that is to say, in somebody’s mind. Essential, therefore, to the 
notion of a social relationship are the kinds of expectations which the 
parties to it entertain about one another’s (and their own) behaviour. 
It is, of course, this ‘reciprocity of expectations’ (in Parsons’ phrase!?) 
that makes ordered social interaction possible. It follows that social 
relations cannot be intelligibly conceived or described apart from the 
expectations, intentions and ideas which they express or imply; cer- 
tainly no social anthropologist has ever attempted so to describe them. 
Behaviour can have no social significance apart from what it means to 
somebody, and unless such ‘meanings’ are taken into account nothing 
remotely resembling sociological understanding is possible.1* 

Social anthropologists, then, study both what people do and what 
they think about what they do. If data of the latter kind be regarded as 
cultural, then evidently they do and must have regard to some part, at 
least, of the cultures of the peoples they study.!* Now the thoughts that 
people have about what they do are of (at least) two kinds; first, their 
notions about what they actually do, and, second, their beliefs about 
what they ought to do, their ethical norms or values. So it may be said 
that social anthropologists in fact concern themselves with three differ- 
ent kinds or levels of data; (i) ‘what actually happens’,'* (ii) what 
people think happens, and (iii) what they think ought to happen, their 
legal and moral values. Modern anthropological monographs almost 
always give some account of all of these three different kinds of data, 
though sometimes one rather than another is emphasized, and they are 
not always clearly distinguished. 

There may be some degree of coincidence between two or even all 
three of these things, but they differ in important ways. And kinds of 
explanation appropriate to one may be less so to the others. Thus (to 
take an obvious example) ‘what actually happens’ is often susceptible 
of quantitative treatment in a way in which—or at least to an extent 
to which—data of the other two kinds, beliefs and values, are not. A 
statement like ‘in a sample of a thousand marriages bride-wealth was 
paid in seventy-five per cent of the cases’ may be both true and informa- 
tive. It is at this factual level that statistical treatment is most appro- 
priate; it is less feasible to make quantitative statements of this kind 
about, say, sorcery beliefs or ideals of filial piety. Moreover, it should be 
noticed that even a statistical assertion demands, if it is to mean any- 
thing, a qualitative statement of what its terms signify; the statement 
quoted above is only sociologically informative when it is known what 
‘marriage’ and ‘bride-wealth’ mean in the social and cultural context 
being investigated. 

Social anthropologists, then, study the different kinds of institution- 
alized social relationships which they abstract from the observed be- 
haviour of the peoples they study, and they are also concerned with the 
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beliefs and values which are intrinsic to these relationships. It is in terms 
of the systematic interreiating of these relationships that they define and 
analyse social institutions, as, for example, such an institution as king- 
ship implies a complex of (inter alia) ruler-subject relations, which as it 
were ‘hang together’ both in the social field itself and (in terms of his 
conceptual interests) in the anthropologist’s theoretical interpretation 
of it.?® But his interest in beliefs and values does not end with their 
implications for systems of social relations. Many, perhaps most, social 
anthropologists are interested in such ideal configurations and ‘mean- 
ings’, not only in so far as they are directly relevant to such systems, but 
also as constituting systems in their own right. Thus social anthropo- 
logists have written about primitive religions and cosmologies, and their 
concern with these themes has not been restricted to their social signifi- 
cance. Forde writes, in his Introduction to African Worlds (a collection of 
essays by social anthropologists), that ‘each study seeks to portray and 
interpret the dominant beliefs and attitudes of one people concerning 
the place of Man in Nature (my italics) and in Society’.'® The essays are 
studies of beliefs anc attitudes, not of social relations. Of course it is 
true that most of the contributors are interested in social relations, and 
take note of the implications for them of the ideas they are investigating, 
where such implications can be shown. But they do not abandon their 
enquiries where they cannot. Again, in his Nuer Religion Evans-Pritchard 
defines his inquiry as ‘a study of what they [the Nuer] consider to be 
the nature of Spirit and of man’s relation to it’.!7 His book is about 
religious ideas and practices, not about social relations, and this is so 
notwithstanding that the author has constantly in mind the social con- 
texts of the beliefs and rites he is describing. It is plain, then, that 
although the central concern of social anthropologists has been with 
social relations, many of them are also interested in systems of beliefs and 
values even where these have no direct relevance to social relations. 
They are sociologists, but they are also something more. 


II 


I turn now to my central question: how do social anthropologists go 
about explaining the different kinds of data they deal with? It will be 
said that their first task is descriptive, for description must precede 
analysis. But although the distinction between descriptive and analytic 
studies is indispensable it can be misleading, especially in social science. 
It is not one between studies which imply abstraction and those which 
do not. It is rather one between levels and kinds of abstraction, for even 
the most matter-of-fact descriptions are shot through with abstractions, 
usually unanalysed ‘common sense’ ones. This must be so, because all 
description must use general terms, and general terms are the names 
of classes, that is, of abstractions, and not the names of things. So 
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description does more than merely describe; it is also in some degree 
explanatory.'* 

Any account of unfamiliar data, social or otherwise, must begin at 
this everyday level. To start with, the appropriateness of any particular 
framework of explanation must be a hit-or-miss affair, subject to con- 
tinuing revision and reformulation. We must now ask what are the 
kinds of explanation which are applied, and appropriate, to the material 
which social anthropologists study. For there are different types of 
explanation, and they are sometimes confused with one another. But 
what every kind of explanation has in common, what in fact makes it 
an explanation, is that it relates what is to be explained to something 
else, or to some order of things or events, so that it no longer appears to 
hang in the air, as it were, detached and isolated. Explanation ‘adds 
meaning to “just so” existence’, as Nadel puts it.’ What is unintel- 
ligible considered in and by itself becomes meaningful as soon as it is 
seen as a part or as an exe mplification of a wider system or process; that 
is, as soon as it is placed in an appropriate context. 

Now it is an over-simplification to suppose that explanation is simply 
a process of subsuming the particular under the general, and to leave it 
at that. For things can be related to other things, and so explained, in 
a number of different ways. Of these four at least play an important, if 
rarely explicit, part in social anthropology. These are (i) explanation in 
terms of antecedent events, or efficient causes; (ii) explanation in terms 
of mediating factors; (iii) explanation in terms of ends, or purposes, 
teleological explanation, and (iv) explanation in terms of general laws 
or principles. It will be worth while to consider separately each of these 
types. ”° 

Explanation in terms of antecedent events is what we commonly call 
historical explanation. A certain existing state of affairs is supposed to 
be better understood if it can be shown to have followed from some pre- 
existing state of affairs, in accordance with certain principles of efficient 
causation already familiar from other contexts.*! Thus if it is found that 
certain social institutions are as they are because of certain historical 
happenings, the anthropologist takes (or should take) notice of these 
happenings, provided that there is evidence for them.*? But there is 
another and no less important sense in which history is significant for 
social anthropology, and this is in its aspect not as a record of past 
events but rather as a body of contemporary ideas about these past 
events; ‘incapsulated history’, in Collingwood’s phrase.** These ideas 
may be potent forces in current social attitudes and relations. We should 
note, however, that explanation in terms of these ideas is not, strictly 
speaking, historical explanation at all, but rather explanation in terms 
of the interconnectedness of things, the second of the kinds of explana- 
tion distinguished above. 

This mode of explanation consists simply in the demonstration of 
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connections between things which at first sight appear to be quite 
separate. If the entities connected are on the ‘what actually happens’ 
level, these connections will in the last resort be found to be of a causal 
kind, different events being seen to be linked in a common causal nexus 
with other events.*4 Thus Durkheim explained the statistical incidence 
of suicide among persons in certain categories by establishing causal 
connections with other social factors, such as marital status and church 
membership.*5 And social anthropologists have added to our under- 
standing of the widespread institution of marriage payment by showing 
how it is linked with other social institutions such as the system of 
statuses or the maintenance of inter-group relations. Anthropological 
literature affords innumerable examples of this kind of explanation. If 
the entities brought together are mental events, such as the ideas or 
‘collective representations’ current in a society, then the connections 
may be in terms of mutual consistency or inconsistency, moral and 
intellectual compatibility, and so on, as well as in terms of their im- 
plications for social behaviour. 

The pointing out of necessary but not always obvious interdepend- 
ences between things is an integral part of the functionalist approach, 
as this has been variously understood in social anthropology. But it is 
not the whole of this approach. For functionalism always implies two 
quite different kinds of explanation. The second, to which I now turn, 
involves reference to an end or purpose, which is seen to be achieved by 
the causal interdependences which have been discovered.?® 

The term ‘teleological explanation’ may itself mean at least two 
different things. Strictly speaking, it consists in showing that it is a 
quality of what is being explained to bring about a certain consequence. 
But not just any consequence; to say, for example, that it is a quality of 
fire to burn is not to offer a teleological explanation of fire (though 
certainly it adds to our comprehension of what fire is). For an explana- 
tion in terms of consequence to be teleological it is necessary that the 
consequence should be some sort of meaningful complex, such that 
when the causal implications for that complex of what is to be explained 
have been pointed out, it is possible to say of the latter ‘so that is the 
point of it’. Thus the circulation of the blood is teleologically explained 
in terms of its re-oxygenation and so the maintenance of the life of the 
organism. What is implied in teleological explanation, then, is not 
simply reference from a cause to an effect, the simple converse of his- 
torical explanation which refers an effect to a cause; what is essential 
to it is the notion that what is explained has causal implications for some 
kind of complex, comprehended as a working system, and having some 
kind of value, such as utility or efficiency, attached to it.27 What is 
being explained is teleologically understood when it is shown how it 
contributes to the maintenance or working of that system. 

But just as in explanation by reference to antecedent events the mind 
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cannot rest content with mere correlation in space and time, but 
demands efficient causation, so in the case of teleological explanation 
efficient causation is as it were reversed, and the factor to be explained 
is understood to be as it is because it achieves the consequences it does 
achieve. This provides the second meaning of teleological explanation. 
The end is thought of as somehow foreseen (by somebody or something), 
and the thing to be explained is understood when it is seen to be 
adapted (by somebody or something) to that end. 

Now it is plain that this latter kind of explanation is appropriate to 
much social data. It often enables us to understand the conscious 
behaviour of human individuals, who do act teleologically (in this 
sense), at least some of the time.** It may even, it seems, help us to 
understand the behaviour of physical organisms, as the expansions and 
contractions of the amoeba are understood when they are seen as means 
to the acquisition of food. But clearly we do not mean quite the same 
thing in this latter case as we do when we say, for example, that a man 
is slaughtering a goat with the object of providing a feast. For we can 
say nothing about the amoeba’s intentions, or even know that it has 
any. Nor can we (as empirical investigators) regard the amoeba’s 
behaviour as du~ to somebody else’s intentions, which provide that 
amoebae (or a sufficient number of them) will generally do what con- 
duces to their survival. 

But we are already on the edge of a confusion, for we are really asking 
two different questions at once. Not content with observing that a 
certain kind of event contributes to the working of a certain kind of 
(already comprehended) system, we are now asking (in terms, it should 
be noted, of efficient causation) how it comes about that this is so. We 
_are turning, in fact, from teleological explanation to explanation by 
reference to some antecedent event, for instance somebody’s previous 
act of intelligence or will. So we have two questions here, to one of 
which a teleological answer is sufficient, and to the other of which it is 
not. The first question is: how are we to understand the form of a certain 
phenomenon (whether this be the behaviour of an amoeba or a mar- 
riage regulation)? And the strictly teleological answer is: by seeing that 
that particular form conduces to the production or maintenance of a 
particular systematic complex; the maintenance of life through the 
ingestion of food, for example, or the integration of distinct social 
groups. Once this is seen the particular form which has been puzzling 
us is, so far, understood. The second, and quite different, question is: 
how did it come about that the form of what is to be explained is so 
conveniently adapted to the consequences by which we explain it? This 
is clearly a question of another sort: it is an aetiological one and not a 
teleological one at all, for it does not look forward to an end, but back- 
ward to a beginning. And like all historical questions, the usefulness of 
asking it depends on the likelihood of finding an answer to it. 
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Now in social anthropology the teleological approach which looks for 
the social ends served by institutions is a useful one, but that which 
attempts to provide a historical explanation of existing institutions in 
terms of somebody’s purposes or intentions is much more rarely so. This 
is so, of course, because social anthropology has, as I have noted, 
tended on the whole to concentrate on the analysis of social institutions 
rather than on the study of the human individuals who have these 
institutions. And these two different approaches are very easily con- 
fused.** In a social context, the presence of a certain institution and the 
fact that it contributes to certain socially significant ends may be due 
historically to any of a number of quite different kinds of factors: per- 
haps to the conscious intention of past or present members of the 
society, perhaps to its diffusion from elsewhere, perhaps to some kind of 
social ‘natural selection’, most likely to a combination of some or all of 
these factors. Where the answers to historical questions of this kind are 
ascertainable they are, as we have said, of considerable interest to social 
anthropologists. But where they are not, understanding in a different if 
more restricted dimension may be provided by teleological explanation 
in the narrower sense specified above. 

Functional explanation, as it is usually understood, always implies 
two, sometimes all three, of the kinds of explanation I have so far 
discussed. It implies, first of all, the second kind of explanation which 
I distinguished, that in terms of mediating factors. For an essential 
part of the functional approach is the investigation of the causal links 
between different institutions. But it also implies the quite different 
notion (the strictly teleological one) that it is enlightening to regard 
institutions not simply from the point of view of their effects on some 
other institution or institutions considered in themselves, but rather in 
respect of their implications for some kind of enduring and socially 
significant system, the efficient maintenance of which depends upon 
(inter alia) the institution or institutions being examined. Here the 
accent is not simply on the causal links between institutions, but rather 
on the part one institution plays in a systematic and already appre- 
hended complex of inter-locking institutions; on what may in a sense be 
said to be a part-whole relationship. Thus, for example, the institution 
of vassalage is explained functionally—and teleologically—when it is 
shown that it contributes to the maintenance of the particular complex 
of inter-personal relations which is usually called feudalism.*° And, 
thirdly, functional explanation may imply (though it need not) that it 
is because they bring about certain ends that the institutions studied 
have the form they do; it may, that is, attempt explanation on the level 
of effective causality. The ends which are thought of as being brought 
about may be, and have been, very differently conceived: sometimes 
they are thought of in terms of particular complexes of institutions 
localized in the society being studied; sometimes they are conceived as 
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grandiose sociological ends like social equilibrium, integration, or the 
perpetuation of the social structure; sometimes they are taken to be non- 
social ends, like biological survival. Evidently the kinds of ends to which 
a particular institution is seen as conducing will depend to a very large 
extent on the kinds of interests held by the analyst. 

I cannot here undertake a comprehensive analysis of the functional 
model as it has been developed and used in social anthropology;*! I 
simply indicate the parts played in it by the kinds of explanation 
I have considered. It may be said, however, that since the functional 
approach derives most of its weight from the analogy with organisms, 
which are usefully regarded as wholes composed of causally interacting 
parts or members, this approach is more illuminating where social 
institutions are being dealt with on the level of systems of social inter- 
action rather than on the level of normative or ideal systems.*? Such 
systems may and indeed commonly do have a social dimension, but, as 
we have seen, it has proved enlightening to examine their interrelations 
in cultural as well as in social terms. It has, further, often been pointed 
out that the organic analogy can provide no model for the understand- 
ing of social change. 

The fourth type of explanation which I distinguished is that which 
refers to general laws or principles. I might reasonably have put this 
kind of explanation first instead of last, for very often this reference is 
classificatory rather than explanatory, and in a sense all other kinds of 
explanation imply it. As a rule all that this kind of explanation does is 
to assert that the datum to be explained falls into a particular class or 
category, and so either possesses the characters by which that class is 
defined (in which case the ‘explanation’ is tautologous), or else pos- 
sesses some character or characters with which members of that class 
have been found invariably to be associated (in which case the associa- 
tion itself demands explanation in some other terms). When, however, 
there already exists some understanding of the category to which the 
datum to be explained is referred, then the process of subsuming 
the particular under the general (as, for example, Mauss referred the 
institutions known as the kula and the potlatch to the general class of 
prestations) certainly adds to our understanding, and so may be called 
explanatory. But it would not be so unless we already understood the 
general class of phenomena to which reference is made; that is, unless 
it were already explicable in other terms. Thus the process of classifica- 
tion really consists in bringing the datum to be explained within the 
range of some already existing explanation. Of course a great deal 
depends on what is meant by such very ambiguous terms as ‘law’ and 
‘principle’, but in any case what is explanatory is not the generality of 
the law invoked, nor any kind of regularity in the data which it expresses, 
but rather the explanatory synthesis which (perhaps implicitly) it 
entails. I have been concerned to suggest that the types of explanatory 
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Now in social anthropology the teleological approach which looks for 
the social ends served by institutions is a useful one, but that which 
attempts to provide a historical explanation of existing institutions in 
terms of somebody’s purposes or intentions is much more rarely so. This 
is so, of course, because social anthropology has, as I have noted, 
tended on the whole to concentrate on the analysis of social institutions 
rather than on the study of the human individuals who have these 
institutions. And these two different approaches are very easily con- 
fused.?* In a social context, the presence of a certain institution and the 
fact that it contributes to certain socially significant ends may be due 
historically to any of a number of quite different kinds of factors: per- 
haps to the conscious intention of past or present members of the 
society, perhaps to its diffusion from elsewhere, perhaps to some kind of 
social ‘natural selection’, most likely to a combination of some or all of 
these factors. Where the answers to historical questions of this kind are 
ascertainable they are, as we have said, of considerable interest to social 
anthropologists. But where they are not, understanding in a different if 
more restricted dimension may be provided by teleological explanation 
in the narrower sense specified above. 

Functional explanation, as it is usually understood, always implies 
two, sometimes all three, of the kinds of explanation I have so far 
discussed. It implies, first of all, the second kind of explanation which 
I distinguished, that in terms of mediating factors. For an essential 
part of the functional approach is the investigation of the causal links 
between different institutions. But it also implies the quite different 
notion (the strictly teleological one) that it is enlightening to regard 
institutions not simply from the point of view of their effects on some 
other institution or institutions considered in themselves, but rather in 
respect of their implications for some kind of enduring and socially 
significant system, the efficient maintenance of which depends upon 
(inter alia) the institution or institutions being examined. Here the 
accent is not simply on the causal links between institutions, but rather 
on the part one institution plays in a systematic and already appre- 
hended complex of inter-locking institutions; on what may in a sense be 
said to be a part-whole relationship. Thus, for example, the institution 
of vassalage is explained functionally—and teleologically—when it is 
shown that it contributes to the maintenance of the particular complex 
of inter-personal relations which is usually called feudalism.*® And, 
thirdly, functional explanation may imply (though it need not) that it 
is because they bring about certain ends that the institutions studied 
have the form they do; it may, that is, attempt explanation on the level 
of effective causality. The ends which are thought of as being brought 
about may be, and have been, very differently conceived: sometimes 
they are thought of in terms of particular complexes of institutions 
localized in the society being studied; sometimes they are conceived as 
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grandiose sociological ends like social equilibrium, integration, or the 
perpetuation of the social structure; sometimes they are taken to be non- 
social ends, like biological survival. Evidently the kinds of ends to which 
a particular institution is seen as conducing will depend to a very large 
extent on the kinds of interests held by the analyst. 

I cannot here undertake a comprehensive analysis of the functional 
model as it has been developed and used in social anthropology;*! I 
simply indicate the parts played in it by the kinds of explanation 
I have considered. It may be said, however, that since the functional 
approach derives most of its weight from the analogy with organisms, 
which are usefully regarded as wholes composed of causally interacting 
parts or members, this approach is more illuminating where social 
institutions are being dealt with on the level of systems of social inter- 
action rather than on the level of normative or ideal systems.*? Such 
systems may and indeed commonly do have a social dimension, but, as 
we have seen, it has proved enlightening to examine their interrelations 
in cultural as well as in social terms. It has, further, often been pointed 
out that the organic analogy can provide no model for the understand- 
ing of social change. 

The fourth type of explanation which I distinguished is that which 
refers to general laws or principles. I might reasonably have put this 
kind of explanation first instead of last, for very often this reference is 
classificatory rather than explanatory, and in a sense all other kinds of 
explanation imply it. As a rule all that this kind of explanation does is 
to assert that the datum to be explained falls into a particular class or 
category, and so either possesses the characters by which that class is 
defined (in which case the ‘explanation’ is tautologous), or else pos- 
sesses some character or characters with which members of that class 
have been found invariably to be associated (in which case the associa- 
tion itself demands explanation in some other terms). When, however, 
there already exists some understanding of the category to which the 
datum to be explained is referred, then the process of subsuming 
the particular under the general (as, for example, Mauss referred the 
institutions known as the kula and the potlatch to the general class of 
prestations) certainly adds to our understanding, and so may be called 
explanatory. But it would not be so unless we already understood the 
general class of phenomena to which reference is made; that is, unless 
it were already explicable in other terms. Thus the process of classifica- 
tion really consists in bringing the datum to be explained within the 
range of some already existing explanation. Of course a great deal 
depends on what is meant by such very ambiguous terms as ‘law’ and 
‘principle’, but in any case what is explanatory is not the generality of 
the law invoked, nor any kind of regularity in the data which it expresses, 
but rather the explanatory synthesis which (perhaps implicitly) it 
entails. I have been concerned to suggest that the types of explanatory 
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synthesis which we have discussed are among those most used—and 
most useful—in social anthropology. 


Ill 


So far we have been concerned with the ways in which social 
anthropologists go about understanding particular institutions. But 
social anthropologists, like others, have sometimes sought to provide 
understanding not simply of particular institutions, but of societies—or 
cultures—regarded as wholes, or even of the abstraction ‘society’ itself. 
I now consider briefly whether such approaches can be said to be 
explanatory and, if so, in what way. 

I consider first those characterizations which are intended to illumine 
‘society’ as such; which are, that is, supposed to be valid for all human 
societies everywhere, and to add to our understanding of what society 
is. The functional model which, as we have seen, combines two or more 
different kinds of explanatory synthesis, provides one such approach. 
Functionalism, when it is conceived not (as it may most usefully be) as 
a useful technique for investigating and explaining particular social 
institutions, but rather as a key to the understanding of society itself, 
has assumed two main forms. First there is that associated with Mali- 
nowski, which holds that society is best understood as an assemblage 
of contrivances for satisfying the biological and psychological needs 
of the human organisms which compose it. Few if any social anthropo- 
logists nowadays use this approach: though indeed such needs must be 
met if societies are to survive, it is not instructive to analyse social 
institutions solely in terms of them. Their satisfaction is a condition of 
the maintenance of life at all, not only of social life, so they can hardly 
throw any distinctive light on the latter. 

The second type of ‘total’ functionalism, taken over by Radcliffe- 
Brown from Durkheim, asserts that the function of any social institution 
is the correspondence between it and some general need (or ‘necessary 
condition of existence’, to use the term adopted by Radcliffe-Brown) #4 
of society. The ultimate value for any society may be said to be its 
continued existence, and this, so the argument goes, can be achieved 
only through the maintenance of social solidarity between its members. 
Cohesion, or social solidarity, is accordingly the end to which social 
institutions are to be conceived as contributing more or less effectively. 
Thus for Radcliffe-Brown social function is the contribution made to the 
functioning of the ‘total social system’, and functional unity is achieved 
when ‘all parts of the social system work together with a sufficient degree 
of harmony or internal consistency; i.e. without producing persistent 
conflicts which can neither be resolved nor regulated’.*4 

I am not concerned here to analyse this approach; in the present 
context I wish only to point out that it implies the notion that a total 
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social system is some kind of empirical entity to which definite properties 
can be ascribed. It is, however, now becoming increasingly plain both 
that this ‘holistic’ view of society is of less analytic value than used to be 
supposed, and that in any case society or ‘the social system’ is not some- 
thing given in experience, but is rather an intellectual construct or 
model. The use of a model of this kind is not to be justified by identifying 
it with something else that is ‘really there’; its validity rests simply on its 
usefulness in helping to order and make sense of data under investiga- 
tion. Society is not a ‘thing’; it is rather a way of ordering experience, 
a working (and in certain contexts indispensable) hypothesis:** if we 
impute to it some kind of substantial reality we saddle ourselves with an 
entity more embarrassing than useful. When this is realized, the needs or 
necessary conditions of a society no longer appear to be analogous to the 
needs of a physical organism; they appear rather as the logical implica- 
tions of the particular theoretical mudel which we have constructed. 
Thus, for example, the American sociologist Levy uses a logical, rather 
than a teleological, frame of reference; he elaborates a number of 
‘functional requisites of any society’, thus in effect saying (though he 
says a good deal more than this) how he conceives it to be most useful to 
employ the term ‘society’.*® 

I am not suggesting that attempts to characterize the concept ‘society’ 
are mistaken or useless; what I am saying is that such exercises, import- 
ant though they may be for theoretical sociology, have little or nothing 
to do with the analysis of the kinds of data which are given in field 
investigation, which is the main business of social anthropologists. It is 
no part of their task to say what ‘society’ is; their work is cut out for 
them in explaining the data given to them in fieldwork. But although 
the concept is of limited usefulness for social anthropologists in its sub- 
stantive form, the empirical entity to which it sometimes refers being 
better designated (after Emmet) ‘social aggregate’,*’ it is none the less 
an indispensable part of the social anthropologist’s analytic equipment 
(as it is of his title) in its adjectival form. So a minimal connotation must 
be ascribed to it, at least in a relational, if not in a substantive, sense. 
It is plain, I think, that what the term ‘social’ essentially implies is the 
idea of bringing together, associating, human beings, and it is simply 
this relational aspect of human life that we indicate by the terms ‘social’ 
and ‘society’. ‘Society’ is simply the context in which the social anthropo- 
logist carries out his inquiries; as has been said, analysis of the concept 
itself need form no part of the anthropologist’s task, which is simply the 
understanding of social and cultural institutions. 

Anthropologists, then, do not, or at least need not, study ‘Society’. 
But they can and do study specific societies, or ‘social aggregates’, which 
is a very different thing. What it usually means is that they study the 
social institutions in terms of which some at least of the members of a 
particular social aggregate are interrelated. The people so associated 
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usually share a common territory, and they may—or may not—think of 
themselves in unitary terms. In this context what terms like ‘society’ or 
‘culture’ do is broadly to delimit a particular field of ethnographical 
or sociological inquiry. My final question, then, must be: is any 
understanding of particular societies or cultures** possible, over and 
above our understanding of the several institutions which characterize 
them? 

The answer to this question depends, of course, on the way in which 
it is formulated; but in a certain sense it can, I believe, be answered 
in the affirmative. It may even, perhaps, be claimed that this kind of 
understanding is something which the social anthropologist is peculiarly 
qualified to provide. For it is to be achieved, if it is achieved at all, by 
coming to understand the dominant beliefs and values of the people 
being studied, and the social anthropologist, who lives in the society he 
studies and as far as possible as a member of it, may with luck achieve, 
or approximate to, this kind of understanding. When the major values 
of the people being studied have been apprehended in this way it may 
fairly be claimed that the society or culture has been ‘understood’, for 
only then can the investigator represent to himself—and perhaps to 
others—what it would be like to be a member of that society. Of course 
this kind of interpretation is extremely hazardous and a particular 
anthropologist may be mistaken; another anthropologist might con- 
ceivably select some other values in terms of which to interpret the same 
culture, for the student’s predilections will affect what he sees and 
emphasizes. But the last word must be with the people whose society 
and culture are being studied; no doubt Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer and 
Fortune’s Sorcerers of Dobu (to choose but two examples) would have 
been very different books if they had been written by other anthropo- 
logists, but even if they had been they could hardly have failed to stress 
the pervasiveness of notions of descent, and the ubiquity of sorcery 
beliefs, respectively, as they do now. Social anthropology is not wholly 
hallucinatory. And, as I have noted, the key to this kind of under- 
standing is not to be found simply by watching what people do (which 
is in any case unintelligible apart from what they think), but through 
the understanding of their language and familiarity with its idioms and 
the values it embodies. By these means an anthropologist may be able 
to give an account of the people he studies which conveys something of 
how they conceive their own social life, and which may thus possess 
unity and vitality as a work of art no less than as a scientific record.*® 

I conclude this very summary survey by recapitulating its main 
points. I discussed, first of all, the kinds of things that social anthropo- 
logists study, and I concluded that they study both systems of social 
relations and systems of beliefs and values. I then considered the types 
of explanatory synthesis appropriate to these kinds of material, and 
suggested that four types of explanation could usefully be distinguished 
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for practical purposes. The parts played by these in contemporary 
anthropological theory were then briefly considered. I then asked how 
far social anthropologists could usefully address themselves to questions 
about the nature of society in general, and suggested that such inquiries 
often tend to become merely definitional, and that in any case the 
methods of social anthropology are not particularly appropriate to 
them. I concluded, finally, that the characterization of particular 
societies or cultures in terms of the prevalent value-orientations institu- 
tionalized in them is a proper activity of social anthropologists, though 
one to be engaged in with due caution. 


NOTES 


1 Explanation is not, of course, the 
only means to understanding, at least 
where the behaviour of human beings is 
concerned; understanding may also be 
achieved through imaginative identifica- 
tion with the character described. But 
social anthropologists, unlike poets and 
novelists, seck to convey understanding 
mainly (though not only) by explaining. 

? Radcliffe-Brown (1949), p. 503. 

3 Radcliffe-Brown (1936), p. 1. 

‘ Evans-Pritchard (1951), p. 5. 

5 Nadel (1956), p. 159. 

* Piddington (1950), p. 3. 

7 In the course of a critical discussion 
of the dangers of the ‘holistic’ approach 
in the social sciences, Popper (1957, 
Pp- 77) points out that, ‘If we wish to study 
a thing, we are bound to select certain 
aspects of it. It is not possible for us to 
‘observe or to describe a whole piece of 
the world, or a whole piece of nature... 
since all description is necessarily 
selective.’ 

®I use the term ‘institutionalized’ 
simply in the sense of ‘well established 
or familiar’ (Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary). Institutionalization is thus 
a matter of degree; a particular usage or 
social relationship may be more or less 
institutionalized. 

* Though even then the usefulness of 
a comparison will depend on the degree 
of similarity, in relevant aspects, of the 
institutional backgrounds of the things 
compared. On the relevance of this 
to social anthropology, cf. Schapera 
(1953). 

1° Recently, for example, by Parsons 
(1952, pp. 25-6), who uses the syncretic 
concept of status-role. We are not here 
concerned to relate or analyse these 
notions, merely to indicate those aspects 


of social relations which interest social 
anthropologists. 

'! Parsons (1952), p. 39- 

12 As Max Weber in particular was 
concerned to stress (Weber, 1947, p. 80 
and passim). Cf. also Nadel (1951), pp. 
30 et seq. 

Not, most social anthropologists 
would agree, to the whole of any culture. 
In most of its usages the term ‘culture’ is 
far too broad usefully to designate a 
specific field for systematic study. There 
is no need in the present context to 
elaborate the familiar society-culture 
distinction. It may be said, however, 
that as the terms are generally used by 
anthropologists the difference lies rather 
in the interest of the observer thanin what 
is observed: where the interest is ‘social’ 
the emphasis is on social relationships; 
where it is ‘cultural’ it is on configurations 
of beliefs and values. But the reality 
which is given to the observer is one, not 
two. For a clear discussion of the socicty- 
culture dichotomy, cf. MacIver (1942), 
pp. 273 et seq. 

141It may be acknowledged at once 
that ‘what actually happens’ is a con- 
struct of the analyst, built up by ab- 
straction and inference from what people 
do and say. The important point here is 
that it is the anthropologist’s construct, 
not necessarily that of the people studied. 
It approximates to Lévi-Strauss’s ‘statisti- 
cal model’, as distinct from his ‘mechan- 
ical model’, which is the social system as 
its members conceive it (Lévi-Strauss: 
1953, Pp. 528). We cannot here examine 
the ontological status of sociological 
‘facts’: for interesting discussions of this 
and related problems, cf. Lévi-Strauss 
(op. cit.) and Nadel (1957), especially 
Ch. VII. Here what is important to note 
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is that whatever the level of abstraction 
involved ‘what actually happens’ is only 
one of the social anthropologist’s con- 
cerns. 

18 Nadel (1957, p. 155) gives a frank 
statement of ‘what the students of social 
structure really do’. According to him 
what they do is ‘to describe, still in 
heavily qualitative terms, types of rela- 
tionships and groups, their intercon- 
nections through activities and recruit- 
ment, the believed-in values and norms 
of the people, and the obtaining sanction- 
ing mechanisms; nor do they exclude the 
psychological concomitants of relation- 
ships (‘‘loyalties”, ‘‘sentiments’, and 
other motivations)’. 

16 Forde (1954), p. Vii. 

17 Evans-Pritchard (1956), p. vi. 

18 Correspondingly, ‘explanation al- 
ways spills over into description’ (Nadel, 
1957, p. 151). Of course this must be so, 
since abstractions and the ‘reality’ they 
describe are always inextricably inter- 
woven. 

19 Nadel (1951), p. 20. 

20] do not here inquire into the 
epistemological status of these several 
types of explanation, nor into the 
question whether any of them can be 
reduced to any other, or all toa common 
type (in a certain sense they certainly 
can). For practical purposes they can be 
distinguished, and they can be shown to 
imply different kinds of interests in the 
data being examined. Discussions of 
some of the methodological issues in- 
volved may be found in textbooks of 
scientific method, such as Wolf (1928) 
and Toulmin (1953). 

*1 Plainly ‘historical’ explanation im- 
plies reference to general principles (the 
fourth type of explanation distinguished 
above). None the less it is not explanation 
in terms of these general principles, but 
in terms of past events. The principles 
involved are usually psychological ones 
of the unanalysed, ‘common-sense’ kind. 

22 For a brief reference to the increased 
interest in history and social change 
shown by British social anthropologists 
in recent years, cf. Beattie (1955), pp- 


~Fe 

*3 Collingwood (1944), p. 73 and 

sim. 

24°When the problems concern ap- 
parently remote or diverse facts, or 
events, which, nevertheless, appear to be 
connected, then an explanation may take 
the form of discovering, or indicating, 
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intermediate factors or events, which 
bring the correlated, but remote, factors 
or events into closer connection’ (Wolf, 
Op. cit., p. 122). 

28 Durkheim (1951), Book II. This 
kind of explanation evidently implies 
reference to the first type referred to 
above, that by reference to antecedent 
events or ‘efficient causes’. The causal 
relation may of course be reciprocal, not 
‘one-way’ only. It may, and indeed 
must, imply also reference to a general 
principle in terms of which the inter- 
connections themselves are understood 
(for example, in the case quoted, to 
Durkheim’s notion of social cohesion or 
solidarity). 

26 A good account of the manifold 
ambiguities involved in the notion of 
functionalism is to be found in Merton 
(1949), Part I. For a discussion of the 
significance of the concept in con- 
temporary social anthropology, cf. Firth 
(1955); also Beattie (1955), pp. 3-4. 

27 For a most enlightening discussion 
of the teleological implications of the 
notion of functionalism, by a_philo- 
sopher, not a social anthropologist, cf. 
Emmet (1958), Ch. III, an analysis to 
which I acknowledge particular in- 
debtedness. She writes (p. 289), ‘We 
must, I think, say that the notion of 
function only makes sense where it is 
possible to talk about a part-whole rela- 
tion in a context which is in some way a 
system.’ This is true also, a fortiori, of the 
notion of teleology. 

2® Social anthropologists, as I have 
noted, tend to be more concerned with 
social institutions than with the be- 
haviour of particular human individuals. 
But where they are concerned with the 
latter, of course the purposes of those 
individuals must be apprehended if their 
behaviour is to be ‘understood’. Nadel, in 
particular, was concerned to stress the 
pervasiveness of purpose: thus ‘behaviour 
is sociologically relevant only if it is aim- 
controlled or enters into aim-controlled 
action patterns’ (1951, p. 30); and ‘there 
must be, somewhere in the task pattern, 
consciousness, and somewhere in_ its 
activation, purpose. Without these two 
factors there can be no social understand- 
ing; more precisely, there can be no 
material susceptible of such understand- 
ing’ (op. cit., p. 33). 

2® This is one of the considerations 
which underlies Hoernlé’s criticism of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s ‘Preface’ and Fortes’ 
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and Evans-Pritchard’s ‘Introduction’ to 
African Political Systems (Hoernlé, 1940). 

30 It may be conceded that in the last 
resort the difference between these 
two types of explanation (by reference 
to mediating factors and by reference to 
ends; teleological explanation) is one of 
degree rather than of kind; the degree, 
that is, to which the cause is seen as 
operative within a system of some kind, 
and not merely as impacting on some 
particular institution. For, as we have 
shown, any institution necessarily im- 
plies some degree of systematization of 
data. But the difference of degree is none 
the less important, and has significant 
implications for the kind of sociological 
analysis undertaken. 

31 For contemporary discussions of 
this theme, cf. Merton (op. cit.), Firth 
(op. cit.), Nadel (op. cit.), ete. = * 

32 The distinction is precisely made 
by Firth (op. cit., p. 241): ‘Systems of 
action are functional systems while 
cultural systems are symbolic systems in 
which the components have logical or 
meaningful rather than functional rela- 
tionships with one another.’ 

33 In an attempt to eliminate teleo- 
logical content from the notion (Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, 1952, p. 178). Since a 
‘necessary condition of existence’ is no 
less an ‘end’ than the satisfaction of a 
‘need’ is, the attempt can hardly be said 
to have succeeded. On this issue, cf. 
Hoernlé (op. cit.). 

34 Radcliffe-Brown (1952), p. 181. 

35 Emmet’s suggestion that the em- 
pirical reality sometimes named ‘society’ 
(‘a number of people are somehow 


together’) should be called ‘social 
aggregate’, has a great deal to recom- 
mend it (Emmet, op. cit., p. 23). It 
means something different from the 
notion of ‘community’ (Ténnie’s ‘gemein- 
schaft’, as developed by Maclver and 
others), for the emphasis is on common 
residence and culture as ‘given’, rather 
than on any particular kind of inter- 
relationship. 

86 Levy (1952). 

37 Emmet (op. cit.), p. 23. Elsewhere 
(p. 15) she writes: ‘I do not think it is 
generally helpful . . . to speak just of 
“Society” (with a capital “S”).... By a 

“society”? we, generally speaking, mean 
some alignment between people in 
virtue of which we can think of them as 
grouped.’ In this sense, evidently, the 
members of any particular social aggre- 
gate may be members of a number of 
different ‘societies’. 

38] have not, here or elsewhere, dis- 
tinguished ‘society’ from ‘culture’, since 
the empirical field of ethnographic 
inquiry which they designate is one. Cf. 
Note 13 above. 

3® This process of ‘translation’ from 
one culture into another has been recog- 
nized as one of the most important parts 
— if not the most important part—of the 
social anthropologist’s task. Cf., for 
example, Evans-Pritchard (1951), p. 61, 
also (for a non-anthropological view), 
Berlin (1954), p. 61: ‘the modes of 
thought of the ancients or of any 
cultures remote from our own are com- 
prehensible to us only in the degree to 
which we share some, at any rate, of 
their basic categories.’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JEWS, CHINESE, AND SOME OTHERS 


Maurice Freedman 


a strictly sociological point of view what should interest us 

about them is the light they throw on the societies of which 
they are part. What kinds of society ‘breed’ minorities? How do the 
characteristics of a minority depend on those of its ‘host’? To what 
extent can we understand the workings of the larger society by watching 
the way in which it handles its marginal groups? Ideally, every book 
about a minority ought to illuminate its host. 

If one could say of the three new books which I review here that 
they were essentially about the United States, Thailand, and Britain, 
rather than just about Jews, Chinese, and coloured people in these 
countries respectively, one would be paying them a great compliment. 
In fact, they come close to deserving this high praise, because their 
authors are clearly aware of the wider implications of the minority 
groups they have set out to study. Mr. Marshall Sklare brings the more 
extensive setting right into the title of the book he edits: The Jews: 
Social Patterns of an American Group. The American scene, although not 
explicitly sketched in, is implicit in many of the contributions which 
compose the book. Dr. G. William Skinner in Chinese Society in Thailand: 
An Analytical History* fits his sinological scholarship into a framework 
of considerable Thai learning. Few works on South-East Asia have 
shown so firm a grasp of total social systems. Dr. Sydney Collins, while 
confining himself to what his title says his book is about—Coloured 
Minorities in Britain, Studies in British Race Relations Based on African, West 
Indian and Asiatic Immigrants*—is at pains to discuss how his minorities 
articulate with those parts of British society with which they make im- 
mediate contact. To speak further of the general merit of these three 
books, one could add that they all bear, in the best sense, the profes- 
sional sociological touch about them without for the most part making 
unnecessary difficulties for the ordinary readers whom they undoubtedly 
deserve. 

The first book is a kind of reader in the sociology of American Jewry, 
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made up of already published material and of pieces rescued from M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses. This description should not frighten fastidious readers 
away. There is no textbook heartiness, condescension, or ponderous- 
ness; the extracts from theses have been shaped to a decent literary form. 
The thirty-three contributions to the book are arranged in six sections, 
each of which is prefaced by a note which discusses briefly the relations 
between the pieces which follow it. The editorial work is throughout 
efficient and undemonstrative; if a bibliography and index had been 
provided, it would have been perfect. 

The arrangement of the work reflects the categories of contemporary 
American sociology and anthropology. Beginning with two historical 
essays and a group of essays on demography and social mobility, the 
book passes to sections on the structure of the Jewish community and 
Judaism, and then concludes with sections entitled ‘Psychological 
Aspects: Group Belongingness and Jewish Identification’ and ‘Some 
Cultural Aspects and Value Orientations’. British readers may not be 
surprised when they are told that the main sociological interest of the 
book lies in its first four sections rather than in the last two, and that 
the middle sections (“The Jewish Community: Institutions, Social Pat- 
terns, Status Structure, and Levels of Integration’ and “The Jewish 
Religion: Aspects of Continuity and Change’) are the most satisfying. 
Since I cannot review every essay in the book (although most of them 
deserve some appreciative comment), I shall deal with a few of the 
pieces drawn from the first four sections. 

The second of the two historical essays, Ben Halpern’s ‘America is 
Different’, was originally published in 1956. Like British Jewry, the 
Jews in the United States have recently been celebrating their ter- 
centenary. In both countries the event has called forth not only the 
expected rituals of gratitude and self-gratulation, but also some thought- 
ful reflection on the historical conditions in which the two Jewries have 
taken shape. (In Britain the circumstances governing the development 
of modern Jewry have been sagaciously and pointedly analysed in an 
essay called ‘From the Other Side’, which Professor Max Beloff con- 
tributed a couple of years ago to a symposium on the tercentenary of 
the Jewish resettlement.*) Mr. Halpern begins his essay on the ‘differ- 
ence’ of American Jewry by insisting that, tercentenary celebrations 
notwithstanding, ‘in terms of real, effective history’ the Jews of the United 
States go back only to about the mid-nineteenth century. Because of the 
lateness of their establishment American Jews began their ‘real history 
as a post-Emancipation Jewry. Emancipation was never an issue among 
us: we never argued the problems it presented in America, nor did we 
ever develop rival ideologies about it and build our institutions with 
reference to them.’ In Europe, Jewish emancipation was caught up in 
national crises which allowed antisemitism to be linked with counter- 
revolution. In America, as in England (for Mr. Halpern has seen how 
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in this respect Anglo-Jewry resembles the Jewry of the United States 
and differs from the Jewries of continental Europe), hostility towards 
Jews has not been systematically entailed in national political struggles. 
While antisemitism has certainly existed in America, it ‘has never 
reached the level of an historic, politically effective movement’. 

Moreover, the assimilation of the Jews in the United States has not 
been subject to the same blocks and peremptory demands suffered by 
assimilating Jews in Europe. The immigrant ‘ghettoes’ could be dis- 
solved if the Jews wanted to dissolve them. Against such a background 
American Jewry has developed its ideas about emancipation, antisemi- 
tism, assimilation, and Zionism in a peculiar way. Mr. Halpern’s essay, 
like Professor Beloff’s, is an exercise in the analysis of the Jewish position 
as a product of gross political and social circumstances over which 
Jews have no control. How far the sweep of the American argument is 
a correct summary of the situation I cannot say, but it seems to me that 
the kind of analysis which Mr. Halpern has attempted provides an essen- 
tial ingredient in the sociological study of minorities. 

Among the demographic papers ‘Some Aspects of Jewish Demo- 
graphy’ by Ben B., Seligman and Aaron Antonovsky appears to be the 
most useful, for it offers us a general summary of the American Jewish 
material and illustrates the ingenuity which has been displayed in col- 
lecting information in the absence of relevant census data. It is very 
difficult to make statistically satisfactory statements about some four 
and a half million Jews who together do not amount to a highly organ- 
ized segment of American society; but the Jewish demographers have 
been able to compile an impressive array of data bearing on the rate of 
replacement, urbanization, and occupational distribution. Mr. Selig- 
man contributes a companion essay on the Jewish population of New 
York City, while the middle-class nature of American Jewry is dealt 
with at length in Nathan Glazer’s “The American Jew and the Attain- 
ment of Middle-Class Rank: Some Trends and Explanations’. 

When we turn to Herbert J. Gans’s contribution, “The Origin and 
Growth of a Jewish Community in the Suburbs: A Study of the Jews 
of Park Forest’, we are on familiar sociological ground. The study of 
local Jewish communities in North America has advanced a great deal 
since Louis Wirth’s account of Chicago Jewry in 1928; we now have 
several published studies, to which Mr. Gans’s is a distinguished addi- 
tion. But Mr. Gans does not merely augment the existing literature, for 
he is concerned with a single case of an important phenomenon in 
American Jewish life: the process of suburbanization. Readers of a 
recent Canadian book, Crestwood Heights,® will know how interesting a 
subject this is; they will find Mr. Gans highly informative. 

Thirty miles south of Chicago, Park Forest is a post-war suburb in- 
habited by middle-class people. In 1949 there were some hundred 
Jewish families (in a total of about 1,800 families) which constituted the 
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Jewish ‘community’. The adult Jews appear to have been ‘young, 
highly educated, second-generation Jews of Eastern European parent- 
age, most of whom have already achieved—or are likely to achieve— 
upper-middle-class income status’. Culturally there was little to dis- 
tinguish them from their non-Jewish neighbours, among whom they 
were scattered residentially at random. Lacking synagogues and 
kosher butcher shops, Park Forest provided initially no setting for any- 
thing approaching orthodox Jewish life. 

Informal contacts having been established between the Jewish fami- 
lies, formal organization began. Although a congregation was mooted, 
the ‘religious’ institution which emerged was a Sunday school, which 
was apparently designed to stabilize the Jewish identity of the children 
without involving the parents in religious activity. In their leisure time 
activities the Jews tended strongly to seek one another’s company and 
to construct an informal community based on an ethnic rather than 
Judaic solidarity. We are thus given an excellent example of the con- 
struction of a highly self-conscious Jewish group in cultural conditions 
which hardly distinguished Jews from their fellow members of the 
middle class. The remnants of Jewish culture were valued and used as 
symbols of Jewish unity rather than as things to be valued in themselves. 
In other language, assimilation and acculturation did not march 
together. 

In a postscript Mr. Gans brings the story down to 1955 and discusses 
the significance of suburbanization in general terms. In the five years 
after 1950 the Jewish families in Park Forest grew to about six hundred, 
making up some 10 per cent of the total population. Formal organiza- 
tions increased in number; among them was a Reform temple the paid- 
up membership of which in 1955 covered 40 per cent of the Jewish 
group. On the face of it, there had taken place in Park Forest the kind 
of Jewish revival which has of late been much commented on in the 
United States. But Mr. Gans argues that there was in reality no revival 
but rather the formalization of a previously informal community pat- 
tern. Jews in the suburbs have not returned to the community, because 
they have never really been away from it. Suburbanization, by redis- 
tributing Jews, has made the community more obvious. Against this 
argument it could be said that the ‘revival’ consists precisely in the 
growth of the formal organizations which Mr. Gans describes so well, 
and that the new suburban synagogues and other institutions speak for 
a greater intensity of Jewish life than is witnessed by the older informal 
community structures. But whether Mr. Gans is right or wrong in his 
general interpretation, his study of what some people would be inclined 
to dub a gilded ghetto shows us how Jewishness adapts itself to the con- 
ditions of an important sector of American society. The Jews of Park 
Forest fall into the cultural mould of middle-class suburbia and yet 
remain a fragment of a national minority. 
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Three of the studies which fall in the section of the Jewish religion 
are especially worth mentioning. Ira O. Glick’s paper on the Hebrew 
Christians is concerned with an oddity which shows the continuing sig- 
nificance of ethnic Jewishness among converts to Christianity. The papers 
by the editor on ‘Aspects of Religious Worship in the Contemporary 
Conservative Synagogue’ (which is an adaptation of part of his recent 
book on Conservative Judaism) and by Jerome E. Carlin and Saul H. 
Mendlovitz on ‘The American Rabbi: A Religious Specialist Responds 
to Loss of Authority’ (an original publication) are on very important 
topics and call for some detailed comment. 

Conservative Judaism in the United States ritually lies midway be- 
tween uncompromising orthodoxy and Reform Judaism. In its adjust- 
ment to the American scene, particularly in its expression of middle- 
class behaviour and values, it has no exact parallel in Britain, although 
the United Synagogue and the Reform movement in this country are 
in some respects structurally similar. Mr. Sklare begins by discussing 
the significance of the changes made by the Conservative synagogue in 
the form of worship. In nearly all Conservative synagogues men and 
women sit together; the symbolic shift in the ritual value of women is 
entailed both by the general status of women in American society and 
by the increase in the relative importance of women in Jewry which 
follows from the withdrawal of the men from an intensive religious life. 
(This point has been noted generally for the modern Western Diaspora.) 
Mr. Sklare then turns to the striving after ‘decorum’ in the conduct of 
worship and to the removal of ‘commercialism’ in fund-raising activities. 
He considers the programme of and attendance at services, and con- 
cludes with some comments on the content of worship which, unlike the 
form, has undergone relatively little change. Throughout the essay the 
treatment is strictly sociological, continuity and change being set for 
us against the background of the ideals and social characteristics of the 
worshippers and their relations with their rabbis. Conservative Judaism 
is the response of those Jews who are American without being cut off 
from their traditional religious values—Mr. Sklare notes that, unlike 
Reform Judaism, Conservatism grew up after political emancipation 
and as a result does not show the marks of a struggle to deny its attach- 
ments to Zion—and who are middle class without being anxiously 
intellectual. 

The study of the American rabbi is even more telling in its dissec- 
tion of Jewry as an open minority. The writers interviewed one hundred 
and sixty-two rabbis, classifying them in seven types which ranged from 
the ‘Traditional’ rabbi at one end of the scale to the ‘Intellectual Re- 
form’ rabbi at the other end. ‘The Traditional rabbi is characterized 
by his attempt to approximate as closely as possible the scholar-saint 
role of the Eastern European rabbi.’ He has not wished to move from 
orthodoxy or change his functions. ‘As a result he has little or no 
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influence. He is extremely pessimistic about the future; his only hope is 
the coming of Messiah.’ On his side, the Intellectual Reform rabbi has 
moved furthest from the role of the scholar-saint. ‘For the totality of 
rabbinism he has substituted the generalized values of modern Western 
society. . . . Having denied the authority of classical Judaism he seeks 
to base his authority within the philosophies of rationalism, idealism, 
humanism, and in the scientific method.’ Claiming the status of an 
intellectual without benefit of the support of traditional Judaism, he 
cannot enjoy a clear-cut authority. ‘His major functions as a religious 
specialist are those of the liberal Protestant minister whom he has 
emulated—preaching, priestly duties, pastoral work, and community 
service.’ In regard to the intermediate types of rabbi the writers note a 
general convergence on a return to the role of the scholar-saint, albeit 
in a modified form to take account of the priestly and pastoral functions 
called for by the American environment. Evidently, American Judaism 
is capable of undergoing further transformations of which we can as yet 
perceive only the first traces. 

The one aspect of American Jewry which is left untreated in M. 
Sklare’s book is in a sense its most important aspect as a minority: its 
constitution as a segment of the total American society, or, to put it 
another way, its organized political existence. (The last piece in the 
book, by Werner Cohn, is called “The Politics of American Jews’, but 
it is about political affinities and attitudes rather than political organi- 
zation.) Now it is doubtless true that American Jewry as a whole is a 
shadowy entity; it could hardly be otherwise; but it would have been 
very interesting to know just how much substance lies within the 
shadow. Who at the national and state levels speak for Jews and mediate 
their relations with the wider society? Who, in a word, are the leaders 
and what precisely are they leading? The Jews appear in Mr. Sklare’s 
title as an American group; we should like to have an extended analysis 
of what kind of a group it is. 

The book on American Jews and Dr. Collins’s work on coloured 
people in Britain have ready-made markets; for antisemitism and colour 
prejudice in the West stimulate a lively interest. Dr. Skinner’s book, to 
which I now turn, is a study of a diaspora which, despite its size and 
significance, usually interests only specialists; and these specialists are 
few in number. Most overseas Chinese are concentrated in South-East 
Asia where, although their history in general terms is well known, their 
society remains obscure in many of its features. The great majority of 
South-East Asian Chinese live in Thailand, Malaya, and Indonesia. No 
sociological work of any great penetration has yet been published on 
the Chinese in Indonesia.* We know something but not enough about 
Chinese social organization in Malaya.? We were very much in the 
dark about the Chinese in Thailand until Dr. Skinner’s work ap- 
peared; we knew a great number of the historical facts and could already 
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perceive some of the important processes which the new book restates 
and amplifies, but we did not have until now an analysis based on the 
direct experience of a trained social scientist and student of oriental cul- 
tures.* I cannot review Dr. Skinner’s book here from the point of view 
of its sinology or historical scholarship, but I should indicate that, in its 
thoroughness in both these respects, it marks a major step forward in a 
field hitherto marred by considerable amateurishness and superficial 
research. 

Unlike their congeners in other parts of South-East Asia, the Thailand 
Chinese have not formed part of a colonial ‘plural society’. The peas- 
ants, artisans, and traders who arrived in Thailand from China were 
free to disperse themselves both geographically and socially over a wide 
area. No ‘racial’ or religious exclusiveness worked to prevent their 
merger with the Thai. Yet to-day the Chinese in Thailand form an 
uneasy—and, some would assert, a persecuted—minority. This is the 
well-known paradox which Dr. Skinner’s book illuminates. The free- 
dom enjoyed by the early Chinese newcomers to Thailand was a 
freedom to build up an economic position which both the local and 
international economic situation encouraged and which the Thai social 
structure prevented the Thai from filling. From this efficient exploita- 
tion of economic opportunities flowed the distinctiveness of the Chinese 
in a society which offered them in the abstract, as it were, the chance of 
losing themselves completely. 

Many descendants of immigrant Chinese did in fact merge into the 
Thai population, for the newcomers often married Thai women and 
their grandchildren were generally Thai in culture and social identity. 
But the ‘erosion’ through intermarriage was balanced by the constant 
flow of new immigrants, so that a Chinese sector of society maintained 
itself culturally and organizationally. Dialect grouping (Dr. Skinner 
insists on calling it ‘speech’ grouping), secret society alignments and 
guilds, and other interest groups kept segments of the Chinese popula- 
tion together within a very loosely constructed Chinese minority. 

From about 1910 the older situation began to give way to one in 
which nationalism on both sides produced a sharper confrontation of 
host and minority. The Chinese moved towards greater internal cohe- 
sion and co-ordination. Moreover, women began to appear in consider- 
able numbers among immigrants from China, so that intermarriage 
decreased in importance as a structural link. The attempts by Thai 
governments to lever Chinese out of their economic niches and suppress 
Chinese culture (notably by placing severe restrictions on Chinese 
schools) are well-known features of the relations between the Thai and 
their Chinese minority in modern times. The merger which one might 
have predicted quite reasonably in earlier days has receded over the 
horizon. 

In his final chapter Dr. Skinner considers the position of the Chinese 
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in the last few years (1948-56). He begins by making the point that, 
while Thai ‘society’ and Chinese ‘society’ in Thailand are crystallized 
entities and an individual may participate in both of them (taking on 
a name and language to suit his alignment of the moment), no inter- 
mediate Sino-Thai ‘society’ has emerged. This lack Dr. Skinner attri- 
butes to the fact that Thailand, not being a colonial society, can still 
offer to the descendants of the Chinese (despite all the hindrances im- 
posed on them in modern times) the prospect of becoming part of the 
Thai élite; it is no handicap to Thai of high status to have Chinese 
ancestors. The situation appears in brief to be this: there are structural 
oppositions between Thai and Chinese, but second and third generation 
Chinese can move backwards and forwards between the two ‘groups’. 
On the other hand, this movement is very sensitive to changes in 
national policy towards the Chinese; when, for example, in the period 
1946-7 the Chinese were given a respite from earlier repressive measures 
‘the rate of Chinese assimilation reached its all-time nadir. . . . Not 
only did second- and third-generation Chinese consider themselves 
Chinese in almost all situations; there were even cases of great-grand- 
children of Chinese immigrants assuming a Chinese name, studying the 
Chinese language, and identifying on occasion as Chinese.’ The posi- 
tion is one which could perhaps have been seized in a sociological 
language making a nicer distinction between structural phenomena 
(assimilation) and cultural (acculturation). The Chinese who shift 
identity according to context or in relation to the waxing and waning 
of external pressures are acculturated in the sense that they command 
all the Thai culture which is necessary to enable a man to live as a 
Thai, but they are not assimilated except when the move into the Thai 
camp is the last move. 

We shall reap the full benefit of Dr. Skinner’s scholarship when we 
have a number of historical and sociological studies of the Chinese in 
the other countries of South-East Asia. But even now we can see how 
useful this book is to people thinking about minority problems and their 
analysis. It is significant that antisemitic terminology has been used in 
Thailand to express anti-Chinese prejudice; it is not accidental that a 
book on the diaspora has been reviewed together with one about another 
diaspora. What things are common and not common to Jews outside 
Israel and overseas Chinese would make an interesting and instructive 
study— if there is a scholar who commands the literature on both. 

Overseas Chinese briefly reappear in Dr. Collins’s book where they 
are studied as a ‘settlement . . . in a large seaport in Lancashire’. Since 
Dr. Collins uses the Chinese example as only one among many in a 
short comparative study and modestly acknowledges the slightness of 
much of his material, it would be ungenerous to take him up on sino- 
logical points; but it is difficult to resist saying that if he had acquired 
more background knowledge of Chinese matters his brief account 
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would have been more convincing. Certainly, what he writes about 
secret societies would have been subtler if it had been based on wider 
reading. 

Two of Dr. Collins’s ‘communities’ are Muslim (one in Tyneside, the 
other in Wales), and here again one may have doubts about the com- 
pleteness of the background knowledge; it is an odd kind of Islam in 
which people commemorate ‘the attempted offering of Isaac by his 
father Abraham to God’. But if we leave these questions aside and con- 
centrate on Dr. Collins’s general analysis and argument we find a 
rewarding study. It was high time one of the specialists on British ‘race 
relations’ wrote a comparative study based on field research;® bringing 
together his material on three ‘communities’ of Negroes (Tyneside, 
Wales, and Lancashire), twoof Muslims, and one of Chinese, Dr. Collins 
is able to indicate a number of factors which bear on the internal cohe- 
sion and external relations of minorities in Britain. West Indians, in a 
manner often commented on before, stand out among coloured groups 
in their ‘orientation’ to British society (although Dr. Collins stresses 
that most of them ‘do not expect the large measure of acceptance in 
Britain often suggested in some recent accounts’); Africans and Asians 
have homelands to look to. On the other hand, despite the social pres- 
sures working to keep the various ethnic minorities intact, only the 
Chinese group has succeeded in preventing its offspring from wander- 
ing off. 

Dr. Collins attributes this special solidarity of the Chinese above all 
to the economic advantages they enjoy in the protection given them by 
one shipping firm. In this economic sheltering he sees an outstanding 
example of the importance of what he calls sponsorship and sponsor- 
client relations. The adjustment of both immigrant individuals and 
groups to the wider society depends to a great extent on how they are 
taken up, sponsored, and protected by, again, both individuals and 
groups. The Tyneside Negroes and the Lancashire Chinese ‘had the 
most amicable relationship with British society’ and there was strong 
evidence of sponsorship in these two ‘communities’. Dr. Collins says 
that sponsorship is important in Britain because of the general oppo- 
sition to foreigners. Doubtless a good deal more could be said on this 
interesting subject, and it would be a pity if the line of enquiry were 
not pursued, for by concentrating on what the natives do to help or 
hinder ‘foreigners’ we may gain a clearer conception of British xeno- 
phobia and what part resistance to ‘colour’ plays in it.4° Of course, 
warmhearted sponsorship may successfully ‘integrate’ coloured immi- 
grants and their offspring while blocking their assimilation by the very 
same process (witness the case of the Lancashire Chinese); so that in 
thinking about questions of policy in the field of race relations we have 
to decide whether we want enclaves even if they are contented. 

Dr. Collins has aimed in his book to interest both the general reader 
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and the social scientist. It seems to me that his material (especially that 
on the Negro groups) and his interesting analysis will secure him a wide 
and appreciative audience. On the other hand, I think it is to be re- 
gretted that he decided to omit ‘the discussion of controversial problems’ 
such as ‘the meaning of “adjustment”, “integration”, “the compara- 
tive method” ’. These are not simply matters one puts into a thesis and 
leaves out of a book; for we must have a clear idea of how the author is 
employing technical terms before we can make full use of his material 
and conclusions. Words like ‘integration’, ‘assimilation’, and ‘accul- 
turation’ need a thorough scrutiny; one can see by looking over the 
three books reviewed here that we are still only in the first stages of a 
sociology which will clarify our understanding of the interplay between 
minority and host, and sort out the structural changes from the mass of 
social and cultural data offered by the observers. 
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The Blackcoated Worker, a Study in Class 
Consciousness by DAVID LOCKWOOD. 
Studies in Society No. 3. Edited by 
David and Ruth Glass. G. Allen & 


Unwin. 21s. net. 


Tuts book is the third of a series of Studies 
in Society which are appearing under the 
general editorship of Professor D. V. 
Glass and Mrs. Ruth Glass, of the Lon- 
don School of Economics. This one is 
good, though its contents do not fully 
conform to its title; for it is not a study 
of blackcoats in general, but only of 
a particular species of them—namely, 
clerks. Nor is it by any means wholly a 
study in Class Consciousness, though that 
may have been the original motive for 
undertaking it. Mr. Lockwood is very 
well aware that there are other forms of 
consciousness besides that of class and 
that these also may draw clerical workers 


or sections of them together, without 
involving anything that can be called 


class consciousness identifying them 
either with the manual workers or with 
other groups belonging essentially to the 
middle class. The book is to be regarded 
less because of any particular thesis it sets 
out to advance than as a most useful and 
objective gathering together of much 
scattered material on a subject that has 
not been at all widely studied, and still 
less studied without evident parti pris. 
Clerks, in a wide sense, including 
typists and other routine operators at one 
- extreme and persons almost assignable to 
the realm of management at the other, 
have of course been a very rapidly in- 
creasing element in the make-up of 
modern occupational society. They are 
also a profession which from being almost 
exclusively male has been invaded in- 
creasingly in recent decades by women 
and girls and is now made up preponder- 
antly of young women, most of whom 
leave it on, or soon after, marriage. On 
the other hand, most of the female clerks 
remain throughout their working lives in 
the lower ranges of clerical employment, 
with relatively little prospect of promo- 
tion to a higher status, the upper range of 
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clerical work and the promotions out of 
it being much more frequent in the case 
of men. Mr. Lockwood does not con- 
sider, as many do, that women have 
shown themselves more difficult than 
men to organize in Trade Unions and 
associations: he thinks the two sexes are 
much the same in this respect. Nor does 
he think that the size of income is an 
important factor affecting organizability, 
though it may of course influence class- 
consciousness and social attitudes. Much 
more important is the nature of the work 
done and the human relations arising out 
of it. 

Mr. Lockwood studies the clerks 
primarily from three aspects—their 
economic position and relation to the 
labour market, the character of their 
work and the social relations arising out 
of it, and their social status, commenting 
mainly on their own and other people’s 
estimates of their standing in socicty in 
relation to workers of other kinds. In 
making this triple analysis, he is con- 
sciously taking up an essentially different 
position from that of the Marxist, who 
regards the first of these factors as pre- 
destined, and the others as secondary 
and derivative. Especially valuable is his 
study of the second factor, which largely 
explains the widely different experience 
of different groups of clerical workers in 
respect of organization. Mr. Lockwood 
restricts his detailed study to five groups 
of clerical workers—civil service clerks, 
clerks in local government, railway clerks, 
bank clerks, and the general run of clerks 
in industry and commerce, these being 
the groups represented by the five largest 
clerical Trade Unions, of which the last 
is by far the most weakly organized. He 
mentions a number of times the insurance 
clerks, but makes no special study of 
them—which seems a pity, because their 
relations with other blackcoated insur- 
ance workers might have brought out 
points of particular interest. But what he 
has attempted he has done well, using a 
wide range of sources with a reasonably 
light hand, so that his book is never dull. 

In relation to the general body of 
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industrial and commercial clerks he 
begins with an account, based mainly on 
contemporary sources, of what he calls 
the ‘counting-house era’, when these 
clerks were for the most part very widely 
scattered in small groups working in 
close relation to the heads of businesses 
and recruited mainly on a personal basis. 
There was much more, he points out, to 
attract such workers to the firms they 
worked for than to fellow-clerks in other 
businesses; and their skill was much more 
closely related to the practices of their 
own firms than to any more generally 
applicable expert knowledge. They were 
also cut off from the manual workers as 
forming members of the ‘staff’ with 
special privileges, and had little tempta- 
tion, or inducement, to combine with the 
manual workers. This era is now ended; 
but Mr. Lockwood holds that many ele- 
ments from it survive despite the growth 
in the scale of business organization. 
There are still very many small offices in 
which the personal relationship survives; 
and even in many big firms the office 
workers remain broken-up department- 
ally into quite small units. This morcel- 
lization makes promotion, of a sort, easier 
than it would be otherwise; whereas in 
the clerical groups which have become 
organized into large impersonal units the 
road of promotion has often been nar- 
rowed, both by a decline in the relative 
number of higher posts and by their 
being filled in growing numbers by 
entrants from outside recruited on a basis 
of specialized management training. 
Large groups of clerical workers work- 
ing together in big units are obviously to 
be found most of all in the Civil Service 
and in a few big private establishments 
with large routine activities—such as 
insurance companies and the big local 
authorities. But conditions on the rail- 
ways are analogous, though not the same; 
for working for a single employer carries 
with it standardized conditions, largely 
impersonal relations, and the other char- 
acteristics of a highly standardized labour 
market. Where railway clerks differ from 
the other four groups is in the much 
closer contact into which they are 
brought with a large body of manual 
workers and in the fact that they are 
drawn quite extensively from the families 
of such workers. This is the main reason 
why the railway clerks have found it 
much easier than any of the other groups 
to play a full part in the Labour move- 


ment and to associate themselves whole- 
heartedly with the T.U.C. and the 
Labour Party. 

Municipal clerks on the other hand 
have developed their own powerful 
Trade Union—the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association—in 
quite a different way. NALGO is 
affiliated neither to the Labour Party nor 
to the T.U.C.—though it has usually 
friendly relations with the latter. It has 
developed as a fighting organization 
standing out for its members’ interests, 
but not on the original basis of such an 
organization—for it was founded to in- 
clude all grades, from Town Clerks to the 
lowest type of office worker, and still has 
many of the most highly ranking local 
government officers in its ranks. NALGO 
has quite strong Trade Union conscious- 
ness; but this cannot be said to furnish 
any evidence at all of class-consciousness. 
The two are, as Mr. Lockwood is at pains 
to show, essentially different and not 
necessarily connected things. 

But he is also concerned to show that 
it is superficial nonsense to attribute 
shortcomings in blackcoat organization 
to a supposed general quality of ‘snob- 
bishness’. Snobbish the majority of black- 
coats may be. Who are not? But this 
does not prevent them from organizing 
strongly when the conditions for organiz- 
ation are present. As Mr. Lockwood 
points out, the income differential be- 
tween manual and non-manual workers 
has in these days mainly disappeared as 
an outcome of full employment and 
higher and more regular earnings among 
manual workers —though he also points 
out that the non-manual workers quite 
largely retain their differential advant- 
ages in terms of hours of work, holidays 
and pensions, as well as of practically 
guaranteed employment. Their social 
prestige too has fallen off relatively to 
that of manual workers because of the 
high emphasis on production and pro- 
ductivity, whereas the clerical workers’ 
product is either regarded as non- 
existent or usually very difficult to assess. 

Of other non-clerical groups of 
blackcoats—teachers, nurses and social 
workers, for example—Mr. Lockwood 
has nothing at all to say. He is studying, 
not a social or economic class, but a 
particular, though wide, social and 
economic group marked off from others 
by the nature of its work—even so, 
sufficiently heterogeneous, and set_by its 





sharing in a particular status or class 
category. There is a vast difference 
between a confidential private secretary, 
who works in close personal relation with 
a particular individual, and a member of 
a typing pool, who has no such close 
personal contacts outside her own group, 
or between a senior financial clerk on the 
verge of the managerial hierarchy and a 
routine member of the general office—or 
again between a railway clerk working in 
close contact with manual workers and a 
bank clerk in a residential district or a 
London Civil Servant, who have almost 
no direct contact with manual workers. 
Naturally, the attitudes of such persons 
differ widely; and when they are threat- 
ened they can react, at one extreme, into 
violent opposition to the Trade Unions 
or, at the other, into an attempt to build 
up close relations with them for common 
defence based on a conception of general 
workers’ solidarity. Neither of these 
attitudes, perhaps fortunately, is typical. 
Most clerks, at any rate, are somewhere 
between them—where, depending not 
only on their economic conditions and 
prospects but also on the character of 
their work and the human relations 
arising out of it. To have brought this out 
is the chief value of Mr. Lockwood’s 


excellent book. 
G. D. H. COLE 


The Sociology of Knowledge: An Essay in 
Aid of a deeper Understanding of the 
History of Ideas by WERNER STARK. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
xi + 356 pp. 36s. 

Tue University of Manchester is for- 

tunate in having among its members 

some able sociologists, although unfor- 
tunately it grants none of them the title. 

Dr. Stark, who is Reader in the History 

of Economic Thought, is the latest to 

produce a valuable contribution to socio- 
logical literature. 

This is a good book. That it is so is not 
likely to be readily accepted by all who 
accept the title of sociologist, and it is 
therefore necessary to be precise as to 
why this is thought to be good. It is that 
it clears up a lot of muddled thought by 

making clear and sound distinctions, 
that it carefully expounds a sector of 
human knowledge, and that it opens up 
further discussion whereby knowledge 
may be advanced and man’s under- 
standing increased. 

In respect of the first criterion this 
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book makes a distinction between 
ideology and social determinism, and it does 
this with particular reference to Marx, 
Weber and Mannheim, although these 
are by no means the only authors whose 
work is examined. Dr. Stark thus divides 
the attempt to unmask errors in thought 
from the attempt to understand the 
social origins of thought. The former 
pursuit is with perhaps implicit pejora- 
tion assigned to psychology; the latter, 
which is properly the task of the socio- 
logist of knowledge, commits him to the 
attempt to discern the social origins of 
truth as well as error. The development 
of such an inquiry as this is indispensable 
for informing historical studies. Of 
course, the historian of ideas will desire 
to relate ideas to their antecedents and 
consequences, but the historian of human 
affairs will find that a well formed 
sociology of knowledge is essential to his 
understanding of the wider setting within 
which such ideas have been conceived 
and born. 

Dr. Stark meets the second criterion 
by making a thorough examination of 
both the basis and nature of social 
determinism. In discussing the latter he 
takes seriously Merton’s forbidding ex- 
posure of ambiguity of terminology and 
usage, but he goes on to set the subject 
in theoretical perspective; indeed this 
section is one of the most interesting, 
for he discusses the relevance of both 
functionalism and what Max Weber 
called the theory of elective affinity, 
that is, the view that there is a tendency 
for sub-structure and super-structure to 
converge and that ‘societies and social 
movements do not create their own 
philosophy and philosophical systems, 
but select them from a range of pre- 
existent and independent ideas’. Both 
orientations seem necessary for the 
sociology of knowledge and the author 
endeavours to reconcile them. This leads 
him into a lengthy discussion of the 
degree to which social determinism 
obtains. It is here that he opens up dis- 
cussion and so satisfies the third criterion. 

How are men to conquer social 
determinism? Can we indeed escape 
from a ‘false consciousness’? Dr. Stark 
accepts the Bergsonian view that ‘a 
tendency towards a false consciousness 
in matters social and historical is rooted 

. . in the general condition of man, his 
position in the material universe’. From 
it he concludes that truth will only be 
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achieved if man, despite a natural in- 
clination to consider people as things, 
will realize that ‘the phenomena of social 
life and history demand a treatment 
different from that appropriate to our 
dealings with matter, that the live must 
not be handled as if it were dead’. His 
argument seems to take us back to 
the Methodenstreit, for in discussing the 
relationship or origins of thought to its 
validity he feels obliged to compare and 
contrast functionalism and the metectic 
theory as expounded chiefly by Scheler. 
It is, however, not obvious, as Dr. Stark 
appears to assume, why functionalism 
must necessarily be pragmatic, nor is it 
clear why the essentialist and idealist 
metectic theory, referring to a meta- 
physical world of absolutes, should be 
the only alternative worth considering. 
The author seems to be unimpressed by 
the relativism he discerns in the former 
and to be conscious of the philosophical 
insecurity of the latter. The common 
ground, and it is surely important that 
this be said, is that both concur in their 
view of the task of the sociologist of 
knowledge. This is ‘to widen the vision 
and wisdom of the culture to which he 
happens to belong by the sympathetic 
reception into it of the experiences of the 
other, alien societies, divided from his 
own in space and time’. For in an earlier 
discussion of the consequences of the 
sociology of knowledge he declares that 
not the least valuable service it has to 
render is that it can teach all men 
humility and charity, which are both 
not only virtues of the heart but potenti- 
ally also of the intellect. His point is 
pertinent: ‘In so far as the truth is the 
truth only in its own proper sphere, the 
sociology of knowledge contains a 
precious corrective of that most danger- 
ous and objectionable form of error— 
error arising from the abuse of truth.’ 
But the fundamental problem remains. 
In this book the issues are explicitly 
stated and it should encourage us to face 
them better informed. It is a good book 
and should be read. 
DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The Psychology of Social Class by m. 
HALBWACHS. Heinemann, 1958. xvii 
142 pp. 16s. 

Les Bases Psychologique de L’Ordre Social 
by JEAN BELIN-MILLERON, Université 
Libre de Bruxelles, 1958. 118 pp. 
116fB. 





Tue original title of the first of these two 
books was: Analyse des mobiles dominants 
qui orientent [activité des individus dans la vie 
sociale. This is a clumsy title to be sure 
and when the work was re-issued in 
France under the editorship of Armand 
Cuvillier it was called: Esquisse d’une 
Psychologie des Classes Sociale, from which 
presumably the present title is derived. 
The real topic of the book and its 
approach are, however, better indicated 
in the original long-winded description. 
Indeed, without realizing this, which 
is conveyed in Professor Friedmann’s 
moving introductory tribute to Halb- 
wachs, the reader will be completely at 
sea when he embarks on the first chapter. 
This has nothing whatever to do with 
social class. In it Halbwachs expounds 
his general thesis. Conduct in the family, 
adherence to religion, patriotism and 
political opinion cannot be explained 
without reference to the social environ- 
ment to which individuals are exposed. 
This, however, is not all. People differ in 
the degree to which they are sensitive to, 
and find congenial, the standards to 
which they are expected to conform. In 
order that these standards should be 
preserved you have to have persons who 
are temperamentally in accord with 
them and who stand out as patterns 
to the indifferent multitude, and also 
periodic festivals which seem to re- 
charge institutional vitality. 

Now conspicuous among the deter- 
minants which inspire men in social life 
are the standards of conduct which 
characterize the social classes to which 
they belong. Thus we proceed to social 
classes as examples of social determin- 
ants. First there are the peasants deter- 
mined by the nature of their employment 
to love the land, to preserve their 
independence, and to differentiate them- 
selves with pride from the encroaching 
townee. Secondly there are the bour- 
geoisie and their successors the entre- 
preneurs. They start their existence with 
‘a preoccupation with security’. As time 
goes on and money is found to breed 
money, a new preoccupation develops— 
a preoccupation with unlimited increase 
in profits. But, with the increase in size 
and significance of enterprises, a change 
can be detected. The entrepreneur 
develops ‘a sense of solidarity, an aware- 
ness of the general interest and of his 
social responsibility’. When we come to 
the third class: workers in large-scale 











industry we come to a class about which 
Halbwachs has written much. Here he 
describes the trade union movement, the 
co-operative movement, the proportion 
of wages spent on clothing, rent, and 
food. The ‘determinants’ are by no means 
clear cut: ‘they want to maintain and 
raise their standard of life by collective 
measures, to form professional organiza- 
tions and associations for the develop- 
ment and satisfaction of their social 
consciousness’ and gradually to enjoy 
more fully the benefits of civilization. 

Finally three contrasting lower middle 
classes: artisans and small tradesmen, 
individualistic and independent; the 
clerical workers, identifying themselves 
with their employers and clinging 
tenaciously to their higher status; and 
the lower civil servants, who have the 
State behind them and spend a good deal 
of money on clothes. ‘Each of these 
categories determine the conduct of its 
members and imposes definite motiva- 
tions on them. . . . Thus the motives and 
tendencies forcing the majority of men 
seem entirely correlative to their social 
position.’ Not a new idea to-day, but it is 
agreeable to read a shrewd and informa- 
tive exposition of it. 

It is in any case agreeable to read a 
book every page of which is lucid and 
intelligible. Lucidity cannot be said to 
characterize the jeremiads of M. Belin- 
Milleron. Doubtless he would make no 
such claim, for: ‘Nous vivons au milieu 
des confusionnismes.’ After dragging one- 
self through the 118 pages of M. Belin- 
Milleron’s book, one cannot fail to agree. 
The topic is clear enough: it is none 
other than the crisis of our times, but 
the remedies supported by M. Belin- 
Milleron are obscure in the extreme. 
The first chapter is baffling, but its 
significance becomes a little clearer as 
one stumbles forward. The first chapter 
is about ethno-botany. We are given a 
host of examples of the use of plants in 
social contexts. We think of the judicial 
oak of Mamre, the olive branch of peace 
and the laurel crown of the victor. 
M. Belin-Milleron has assembled many 
more instances from the reports of 
anthropologists, and from historical 
deposits. What is the point of it all? The 
hypothesis is, so far as we can make out, 
that at the early stages of human 
development man is in close touch with 
the whole world of nature. The firm 
distinction between the human society 
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and the rest of the world had not been 
made—he could thus express his social 
relationships in floral terms. We still 
retain echoes of this innocent past which 
goes to show that there persists ‘dans la 
mentalité sociale un fond de natural- 
ism’. 

The rot set in with the development 
of our powers of conceptualization and 
the rise of science. We invented concepts 
of human welfare, liberty, the rights of 
man and so on, and we embellished them 
with myths of august origin. These con- 
cepts introduced a minimum of order 
and justice but as life became more com- 
plicated they lost their hold; they seemed 
almost arbitrary. And now ‘il faut 
deconceptualiser les concepts habitual’, 
whatever that may mean. As for science, 
it has operated to our ill in many ways. 
Among them is the false ‘scientism’ which 
has been the bane of sociology. Not only 
have sociologists been tempted to use 
false analogies, drawn from the natural 
sciences, but they have been tempted to 
analyse their material into disconnected 
parts. Furthermore the study of these 
disconnected parts leads to a fatal special- 
ization. The result is that we have lost 
our sense of belonging: ‘Alors que 
Vhomme était jadis avec le monde— 
étres et choses—l"homme moderne ac- 
complit l’aventure de sa destinée sans 
eux, contre eux.’ The further con- 
sequences are misery, a sense of futility, 
delinquency and neurosis. ‘L’antidote? 
C’est dans le retour 4 l’universel qu’il 
faut le chercher.’ In place of the wretched 
narrow concepts of life that we have we 
must introduce ‘des images, des idées, 
des sentiments de grand format qui 
donnent un sens 4 la vie’. 

These exalted notions must be intro- 
duced into the minds of the élite of all 
walks of life, and into the educational 
programme for the young. How this is 
to be done is not explained, though part 
of the course will pretty certainly be 
history, because ‘la connaissance de 
@histoire et la confiance en l’histoire sont 
deux points d’appui de Il’ordre social et 
du gouvernement des hommes’. The idea 
being, one supposes, that in the study of 
history we can sense the concrete stream 
of events in which we participate with its 
splendeurs as well as its miséres. 

M. Belin-Milleron is a prolific writer 
and frequently refers us to his other 
works. It may be that elsewhere he has 
vouchsafed a clearer recipe for our 
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salvation than will be found in the book 
under review. 
W. J. H. SPROTT 


Social Class in American Sociology by 
MILTON M. GORDON. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1958. 
281 pp. 455. 

Max WeseER advanced the analysis of 

stratification by distinguishing ‘status’ 

and ‘party’ from ‘class’. Professor Gordon 
has grasped firmly onto this lead and sees 
the last generation as one in which 

‘social class theorists were gradually and 

with increasing precision engaged in 

. the process of making analytical dis- 

tinctions among the numerous factors 

or variables which may be subsumed 
under the rubric of social stratification’ 

(p. 16). 

In this book Professor Gordon’s aim is 
to assess the present state of theory in the 
field of stratification and to emerge, if 
possible, with ‘an integrated theoretical 
framework for the use of the social class 
concept as a tool of sociological analysis 
and research’. His method is to analyse, 
from the point of view of a multi- 
dimensional approach, some of the more 
important American studies which have 
appeared since the middle twenties, i.e. 
he begins where Page’s review of early 
American work on stratification left off. 
The decision to confine the survey to 
American literature is unexplained and, 
indeed, inexplicable given the author’s 
aim. In consequence we cannot expect a 
discussion as comprehensive or as pene- 
trating as that sketched by T. H. Marshall 
in his introduction to the papers on social 
stratification presented at the Third 
World Congress of Sociology. 

This is a pity, for by asking what defi- 
nitions are used, whether the three 
Weberian dimensions are distinguished, 
what methods of classification and 
measurement are employed and what 
attention is paid to such associated 
variables as group separation, cultural 
attributes, ethnic differentiation and 
social mobility, Professor Gordon has 
been able to highlight the strengths and 
weaknesses of the studies he has chosen 
to review. Thus he demonstrates the lack 
of focus in the Chicago ecological studies 
and the emerging clarity of the Lynds’ 
work on Middletown, especially in 


respect of the political power dimension. 
He similarly achieves a judicious treat- 


ment of Warner and his critics as well as 
a neat summary of the Davis/Moore/ 
Tumin controversy over functionalism. 

In the last chapter the author reasserts 
the value of multi-dimensional theory, 
adds some refinements to the three 
dimensions and suggests some useful 
distinctions (e.g. between esteem and 
repute). He decides that the term social 
class should be reserved for reference to 
the social status structure on the grounds 
that this rather than the economic or 
political power dimensions ‘plays the 
largest immediate role in producing 
these social divisions . . . of American 
communities which centre around inti- 
mate friendships, clique life, association 
membership and participation and inter- 
marriage’ (p. 249). Only comparative 
study could establish the validity and 
significance of this hypothesis. 

A. H. HALSEY 


The Challenge of Development by A. BONNE 
et. al. The Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, 1958. 233 pp. 

Tue eleven papers published in this 
volume were presented at a symposium 
which took place June 26-27, 1957, at the 
Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and 
Social Sciences on the occasion of the 
inauguration of its new building. They 
are concerned with the economic, social 
and political changes taking place in 
under-developed countries in general and 
in Israel in particular. Six of the papers 
belong to the realm of economics and 
space does not permit their review 
here. 

Professor Benjamin Akzin presents a 
paper entitled ‘Political Criteria of 
Development’. He is the only contri- 
butor who critically examines the con- 
cept of ‘development’. He questions its 
validity outside of economics. Although 
he maintains an open mind as to whether 
the concept of development can be made 
to serve any useful purpose in political 
science he is evidently doubtful. Without 
mentioning L. T. Hobhouse he con- 
siders some possible criteria of social and 
political development but arrives at the 
conclusion that, except on the relatively 
simple issue of efficiency, it is necessary 
to judge political systems according to 
certain moral standards and not accord- 
ing to their relative development in any 
objective-quantitative sense. 

Professor Talcott Parsons contributes 
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a paper entitled ‘Some Reflections on 
the Institutional Framework of Economic 
Development’. In his own inimitable 
style he examines the circumstances in 
which free enterprise capitalism based 
on the family firm came into being. He 
concludes that these circumstances have 
no relevance to present-day conditions 
in under-developed countries. The latter 
are likely to take over modern bureau- 
cratic industrialism lock, stock and 
barrel. The only question which arises is 
whether they will do so within the insti- 
tutional framework of communism or of 
democratic socialism. In the latter event 
Western educated intellectuals and tech- 
nicians, forming a new middle class, will 
have a crucial role to play. Whatever 
happens it is certain that the part played 
by the state in relation to economic 
development is bound to be much greater 
than in the early stages of industrialism 
in Europe or America. 

The last point is taken up and lucidly 
elaborated by Professor Alfred Bonné, 
in a paper entitled “The Function of 
Government in Economic Development’. 
Like Parsons he notes the diminished 
importance of private property and the 
increasing approximation of the execu- 
tive function in business and government. 
His main concern is that in the substitu- 
tion of social or political contribution for 
profitability as a yardstick for measuring 
the viability and worthwhileness of an 
enterprise an element of arbitrariness 
creeps in, so that there may be attempts 
to justify wasteful and misplaced invest- 
ment. There is also a danger that state 
enterprises may get out of hand and 
wield excessive power if other econo- 
mics, social and political institutions do 
not emerge to exercise the necessary 
control. 

Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt is also concerned 
with questions of co-ordination and 
balanced development in his paper on 
‘Social Development and Political Stabi- 
lity in Non-western Societies’. He ex- 
amines the social changes taking place 
and some of the possible sources of strain 
in the process of re-integration, in terms 
of the compatibility between the various 
objectives simultaneously pursued. He 
considers these under four headings. 
1. The creation of new political institu- 
tions. 2. Economic developments, in- 
cluding the creation of avenues for 
economic and social mobility. 3. The 
formulation of new collective values, 





their symbolic expression and the role of 
new elites in promoting their acceptance. 
4. Problems connected with the timing 
of the various changes, particularly in 
connection with the process of transfer 
of power in colonial situations. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Eisenstadt is only able to 
adumbrate his thesis which deserves more 
thorough exposition as the tensions 
generated through the uneven rates of 
change of different economic, social and 
political institutions can have serious 
consequences, as recent events in the 
Middle East have shown. 

A remarkable omission from this 
volume is any systematic discussion of the 
effects of racialism, communalism and 
ethnic differences upon development, 
although Professor Roberto Bachi just 
touches upon these issues in his dis- 
cussion of “Trends of Population and 
Labour Force in Israel’. Altogether, the 
treatment of the various topics raised in 
this volume is very uneven. Although it 
is likely to be of interest to academic 
social scientists it is doubtful whether 
‘politicians and practical social scien- 
tists’, for whom it is allegedly intended, 
will find much enlightenment in it. 

ANTHONY H. RICHMOND 


Sociologie et Problémes Actuels by ARMAND 
CUVILLIER. Librairie Philosophique 
J. Vrin, Paris, 1958. 195 pp. 

THE social sciences exist in a state of per- 

manent crisis: the various social science 

specialisms have diverged widely, theory 
has become increasingly abstract and 
unrelated to actual social phenomena, 
research is unco-ordinated and is usually 
concerned with the trivial and the 
ephemeral; while this is so no discoveries 

can be made and the building up of a 

body of accepted knowledge is impossible. 

It is easy to retort that it has always been 

so, that individual social scientists are 

free to pursue their interests, and that 
eventually real advances will be made. 

One cannot, however, escape the feeling 

that the crisis of the social sciences is a 

part of the general crisis of human 

society and that there may not be much 
more time left for fiddling. 

The present work helps to document 
some of the aspects of this crisis in one 
country, France, and in one discipline, 
Sociology. Its author’s thinking is 
restricted by his training and by his 
national prejudices so that it fails to add 
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to existing knowledge. There is nothing 
original here either in the way of ideas 
or of facts; nevertheless a beginner in 
Sociology might find it useful as a first 
guide in a confusing landscape, and, 
if we survive, the future historians of 
thought in twentieth-century France may 
find it of value, too. 

In the last five years M. Cuvillier 
has edited or written no fewer than ten 
books dealing with the various aspects 
of sociology and philosophy. Such in- 
dustry makes a certain amount of re- 
petition almost inevitable, and those who 
have read the others will be familiar 
with the ideas expressed in the present 
work. As far as it goes what M. Cuvillier 
has to say is quite clear. He claims that 
the distinctive traditions of French 
Sociology which was founded by Comte 
and continued by Durkheim (the present 
book is dedicated to these two) are in 
danger of being distorted by foreign in- 
fluences and that some of France’s own 
sociologists are in part responsible for 
this distortion. He seeks to continue and 
strengthen the Durkheimian school of 
sociology. M. Cuvillier concedes that 
this tradition had its weaknesses; it was 
too closely linked with philosophical 
speculation and there were attempts to 
deduce a theory of knowledge and of 
ethics from social phenomena. Neverthe- 
less it had, in his view, the supreme merit 
of affirming that ‘sociology was a science 
like other sciences’ and of uniting theory 
with empirical research. For M. Cuvillier 
this last proposition is summed up in 
Simiand’s phrase: ‘no facts without ideas, 
and no ideas without facts’, and which 
he finds so attractive that it occurs four 
times i# twenty pages. M. Cuvillier in- 
sists on the importance of history for 
sociology and for this, too, he finds 
authority in the works of France’s two 
main sociological prophets. 

The book is made up of a collection of 
essays contributed originally to various 
sociological and philosophical journals 
in France and other countries: ‘Sociology 
and Legal Theory’, ‘Sociology and the 
Theory of Knowledge’, ‘Sociology and 
Economic Science’, ‘Sociology and Social 
History’ and finally ‘Developments in 
French Sociology since 1945’. For an 
English reader the last of these essays is 
probably the most interesting because 
it contains a very full bibliography of 
reports of recent research conducted 
by French sociologists, geographers and 


psychologists and of other publications, 
too. 


F. K. GIRLING 


Indigenous Political Systems of Western 
Malaya by Jj. M. GuLuick. London 
School of Economics, Monographs on 
Social Anthropology No. 17. Uni- 
versity of London, Athlone Press, 1958. 
x + 152 pp. 255. 

Tue author specifies that his purpose is 

‘to describe and analyse the political 

institutions of the western Malay States 

as they were in the period just before the 
coming of political control in 1874’. He 
further points out that previous writers 
on this topic have always rejected the 
1870 period as an era of degeneration. In 
place of historical facts they have des- 
cribed a ‘traditional political system’ 
which is no more than an_ idealized 
hypothesis. As a correction to such myth 
making Mr. Gullick has gone back to the 
original documentary sources, parti- 
cularly to Straits Settlements Despatches 
preserved in the Public Records Office 
and has interpreted them on the assump- 
tion that the Malay society to which they 
refer was a viable social system operating 

according to sociological principles of a 

type such as social anthropologists might 

expect. 

This unusual synthesis of the research 
techniques of the historian and the social 
anthropologist is outstandingly successful 
and the picture which Mr. Gullick pre- 
sents to us is entirely convincing; the 
contrast with such a work as Wilkinson 
and Winstedt’s History of Perak, which 
purports to cover much the same ground, 
is altogether remarkable. 

The chapter headings give a fair in- 
dication of the scope of the book, they 
are: (1) Introduction, (2) The Malay 
Village Community, (3) The Sultanate, 
(4) The Ruling Class, (5) The Chief in 
his District, (6) Law and War, (7) Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Political Leadership, 
(8) The Cohesion of the State. The 
heart of the book lies in Chapters 3-5 
which provide a fascinating structural 
analysis of the Malay ruling class with 
its associated governmental institutions. 
The first two chapters are simply a con- 
textual introduction, while the last three 
are little more than Appendices covering 
20 pages in all. 

It was necessarily the case that Mr. 
Gullick’s analysis should lead to this 
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emphasis on the ‘higher echelons’ of 
Malay political structure, for his prin- 
cipal source materials are the despatches 
of British officials who mostly disdained 
to have dealings with any Malay below 
the rank of Chief. In consequence there 
is a certain discrepancy between the 
sense of actuality which pervades Chap- 
ters 3-5 and the rather stereotyped ‘ideal 
system’ which appears at the beginning 
and the end of the book. The central 
chapters are however quite excellent. 
The interest of the book goes beyond 
that of specialist Malay studies. To the 
best of my knowledge this is the first 
occasion on which the technique and 
concepts of the social anthropologist 
have been applied to historical source 
materials of this type. The highly effec- 
tive result suggests that other colonial 
archives deserve similar investigation. 
E. R. LEACH 


Accra Survey by 1oN~ ACQUAH. University 
of London Press. 176 pp. 50s. 

Tue late Mrs. Acquah was an English 
sociologist trained at the London School 
of Economics, who lived for the last years 
of her life in the Gold Coast, as it then 
was, as the wife of an African Civil 
Servant. I had the good fortune to dis- 
cuss her work with her before its com- 
pletion, and I have eagerly awaited 
publication of the largest survey yet to 
be made of a Ghanaian city, and to see 
what she had to add to Dr. Busia’s 
pioneer study of the Sekondi-Takoradi. 
Her book is, in fact, a very good one and 
makes one feel both the loss undergone 
by those concerned with social research 
and policy in West Africa, and by 
sociology in general. 

Accra has grown in the present century 
at least ten times in size and an account 
of its social composition is inevitably, to a 
considerable extent, an account of grow- 
ing pains. Mrs. Acquah, however, has 
been careful to give us a picture of both 
the bright and dark sides of life, and I 
very unexpectedly found that her careful, 
factual compilation, was capable, not 
just of being interesting, but of arousing 
a real nostalgia for the city itself. Whether 
those who do not know Accra would feel 
the same, I have no way of telling. 

The reader should not be put off by 
her first chapter which contains some 
not very relevant export figures and 
some rather dry history. From then on, 
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through a consideration of demographic, 
housing, occupational, governmental, 
educational, and welfare facts, she ends 
up with a full and sometimes amusing 
picture of religion in its almost in- 
numerable forms and the major recrea- 
tions of Accra life. Her data are merely 
drawn from the years 1953-4 and 
already, of course, certain things have 
changed, for Accra is now a capital of an 
independent State with all the accom- 
panying apparatus of foreign representa- 
tion and full political power. Yet her 
account would, I think, not need cor- 
rection but only addition to bring it 
completely up to date. 

Her research is particularly remarkable 
in that it was done with few assistants 
and comparatively scanty funds. Yet the 
108 tables which illustrate what she has 
to say are, with one exception, meticu- 
lously well drawn up and extremely in- 
formative. The expository material is very 
full, though one may feel that certain 
topics, for example, the declining Tigare 
cult, are treated at too great length, 
while others such as housing would have 
benefited from a fuller treatment. As so 
often happens, the maps can be faulted, 
but even these are superior to some that 
have been seen in other urban surveys. 
As will be gathered, the whole emphasis 
of the book is factual and descriptive, 
and I myself had argued with Mrs. 
Acquah that some attempt at a more 
structural analysis would be valuable. 
She, however, held that what we above 
all needed was an honest and full pre- 
sentation of data, and she has certainly 
given us this in an unusually rich and 
readable way. To my mind, her book 
sets a new standard for African urban 
surveys in English, though we still lack 
anything of the quality of such a French 
study as Balandier’s Sociologie des Brazza- 
villes notres. 

Nor is this book of merely ‘Africanist’ 
interest. The role of tribalism in urban 
life which is the essential clue to the 
understanding of Accra is never for- 
gotten, and anyone who is concerned 
with the fundamental problems of social 
change cannot but learn from pondering 
on Mrs. Acquah’s account. In sum, this 
is a very good book, a monument to a 
most promising young sociologist, and a 
genuine contribution not merely to the 
life of her adopted country but to our 
scientific knowledge of society. 

D. G. MACRAE 
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The Country Craftsman: A Study of some 
Rural Crafts and the Rural Industries 
Organization in England by w. M. 
WILLIAMS. Dartington Hall Studies in 
Rural Sociology. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1958. xviii + 214 pp. 255. 

Tuts very readable book fills a gap in 

our knowledge of country crafts and is 

a welcome contribution to the much 

neglected field of rural sociology. 

Mr. Williams carried out his studies in 
1954 and 1955 in the counties of Devon, 
Staffordshire, Cheshire and Shropshire. 
He interviewed many rural craftsmen 
and also officials of the rural industries 
organization. His book, therefore, whilst 
referring to the situation in the country 
as a whole also considers specific local 
situations, yet the balance is well kept. 
In grouping rural crafts a distinction is 
made between those that have hardly 
changed at all in recent years such as 
saddlery, thatching and farriery; and 
others which have undergone technical 
developments like smithing, agricultural 
engineering and so forth. All these still 
serve local needs although to varying 
degrees. They may be distinguished 
from other crafts which have a more 
extensive market such as pottery, weaving 
and furniture making. Many interesting 
features of rural crafts are revealed. It 
may surprise some to learn that thatch- 
ing, for instance, far from being a dying 
trade has experienced a resurgence since 
the war in some areas, particularly in 
Devon. On the other hand the decline of 
the horse has some far-reaching implica- 
tions and crafts connected with it have 
declined too as we well know; the author 
has estimated the extent of this decline. 

Mr. Williams makes a critical examina- 
tion of the work of the Rural Industries 
Organizers. He puts the arguments for 
supporting rural industries and crafts, 
but it has to be admitted that he raises 
more questions than he answers, or is 
in fact able to answer at this stage of our 
knowledge. The need is for further in- 
vestigations, and these when undertaken 
may well take their point of departure 
from the tentative findings of this work. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


Morbidity and Mortality in the First Year of 
Life by ¥. GRUNDY and E. LEWIS 
FANING. The Eugenics Society, 1957. 
145 pp. 18s. 

Tuts book presents its results with a 


degree of thoroughness and conciseness 
that can rarely have been excelled. The 
schedules used for the recording of in- 
formation are all reproduced, and there is 
a list of definitions used together with a 
discussion of the sources of errors in 
coding. These characteristics, although 
highly laudable, have resulted in a book 
unlikely to be read by the non-specialist. 
Many of the conclusions, however, are 
important and deserve a wider audience. 
Summaries are given in each chapter and 
the principal findings are discussed in 
Chapter X. 

The study surveyed the experiences of 
all live children born of mothers normally 
resident in 13 areas in England, together 
with samples from the County Boroughs 
of West Ham and Cardiff. The total 
number of children involved was 20,718. 
There is no evidence as to how typical the 
morbidity experience was, but the infant 
mortality for the combined areas was 
similar to that for England and Wales for 
the same period (1952), both in general 
and for each social class. The principal 
conclusions of sociological interest are as 
follows: 

(1) There is no consistent association 
between the level of the infant mortality 
rate and the level of the sickness rate in 
the different areas. 

(2) Sickness from all causes showed 
a considerable social gradient ranging 
from 68 per cent (social class 1) to 112 
per cent (social class 5) of the average for 
all social classes. The gradient was almost 
entirely attributable to respiratory dis- 
eases and the infectious diseases. Even 
when allowances were made for differ- 
ences in the standards of maternal care 
and housing, and for the parents’ educa- 
tional status, a ‘substantial gradient’ still 
remained. 

(3) Very considerable differences in 
infant mortality were revealed: infants 
in social classes 1 and 2 combined weigh- 
ing 54 lbs or more at birth and enjoying 
a superior standard of maternal care had 
a rate of only 4:5 per 1,000 live births, 
whereas the illegitimate babies had a 
rate of 74-0 per 1,000. 

(4) Infant mortality was particularly 
associated with bad housing conditions 
and low standards of maternal care. 
These factors had a greater effect on 
mortality rates than morbidity rates. 

(5) In itself, immaturity (as shown by 
low birth weight) accounts wholly or 
partly for one third of infant deaths. 
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The authors’ general conclusion on 
social class is of interest and has im- 
portance beyond the limited field of this 
study: ‘a noteworthy feature . . . was the 
failure to account for class differences in 
terms of specified components of social 
class. Both in the case of infant mortality 
and infant morbidity, a considerable part 
of the social class gradients remained 
after making allowance for housing 
standard, maternal care and parents’ 
educational status; and in the case of 
infant mortality, for birth weight also. 
Clearly, this means either that social 
class embodies important differences of 
environmental circumstances which the 
inquiry failed to identify, or alternatively 
that genetic or constitutional compon- 
ents which are related to infant sickness 
are not equally represented in the social 
classes. Beyond this we cannot go.’ 

This study employs the conventional 
methods to the full, and it is not there- 
fore a criticism to suggest that the 
principal methodological conclusion may 
be that for the purposes of social surveys 
the notion of social: class is proving a 
somewhat blunt instrument and that, 
sooner or later, a more subtle one will 
have to be devised. 

J. P. MARTIN 


Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950 
by E. P. HUTCHINSON. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman 
and Hall Ltd. 1956. 

Tuis volume in the Census Monograph 

Series is in part a sequel to the one by 

Niles Carpenter in the same series entitled 

Immigrants and Their Children, 1g20, pub- 

lished in 1927. It presents information 

from each Census since 1920 on the 
country of origin of immigrants and 
their children, the size of the second 
generation as compared with the first, 
the ratio of males to females among the 
foreign born, and the age of the ‘foreign 
stock’. The volume also continues 

Carpenter’s study of the rural-urban 

distribution and the residence by state 

of immigrants and their children. 

The author has not hazarded a re- 
grouping of the occupations to make 
possible the comparison of occupational 
data from one census year to the next. 
Each census is presented separately 
except for the rather thin material from 
1910, 1920 and 1950 which is based on 
the same definitions and classes. Most of 


the information on geographical distribu- 
tion and occupations is given in terms 
of a concentration ratio. This index ex- 
presses the proportion of immigrants 
in a particular state or occupation as a 
percentage of the proportion of foreign 
born in the whole population or the total 
labour force. 

While this type of ratio indicates the 
proclivities of immigrants as a whole, 
certain nationalities and the second 
generation for particular states and 
occupations, it is not very helpful to the 
student of industry or of an area who 
would have to do some complicated 
calculations to discover the proportion of 
immigrants in a particular industry, job 
or state, and who might better consult 
the relevant census volumes. 

The main conclusions relate to the 
effects of reduced immigration on the 
foreign born and their children rather 
than on the United States economy and 
society. Some of them are mere plati- 
tudes. The most important are that 
immigrants and their children have 
become more concentrated in cities and 
in the eastern states since the Quota 
Acts but less identified with particular 
occupations. 

CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences 
Demography. A survey prepared 
under the auspices of the International 
Population Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population. Edited by pb. v. 
GLaAss. Paris: UNESCO (London: 

H.M.S.O.), 1957. 200 pp. 10s. 

Ir is surprising at first sight to find a 
whole book describing existing university 
teaching in demography with 13 area 
reports covering 29 countries. There are 
very few persons in the world with serious 
competence indemography; their number 
cannot greatly exceed the 300-odd 
membership of the International Popula- 
tion Union. Yet instruction in the subject 
is being given in hundreds of universities 
the world over! At least that is the im- 
pression which a hasty glance at this book 
might convey. 

The solution of the problem lies in the 
meaning of the term ‘demography’. Much 
of the volume is concerned with in- 
struction on population taught in various 
university curricula on other subjects; 
often this amounts to no more than an 
hour or two of lectures in the student’s 
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whole university career, given for 
example as part of the medical curri- 
culum. However, in recent years there 
has been a rapid growth of facilities for 
the teaching of demography in far more 
substantial forms, including in some 
countries professorial chairs, research 
institutes and training centres. Most of 
those who are now engaged in demo- 
graphy have received no academic train- 
ing at all in the subject. In this respect, 
as in others, the present generation of 
students enjoys advantages of which their 
elders never dreamed. 

The great differences between coun- 
tries in the arrangement of university 
studies render comparisons difficult. 
Moreover, the subjects whose teaching 
most frequently involves demographic 
topics (such as statistics, sociology, 
economics) have themselves been under- 
going rapid changes. It is natural that 
the authors reporting on different 
countries have not all tackled their 
subject in the same way. Most of the 
reports are very thorough and informa- 
tive. In several of the larger countries 
questionnaires were circulated to all 
institutions which might be concerned in 
teaching demography and the replies 
are summarized. The reports cover not 
only such subjects as the contents and 
methods of instruction, but the books 
used and the qualifications of the 
instructors. Almost every area in the 
world where there are universities is 
surveyed, the major omissions being the 
U.S.S.R. and China. 

The general survey which opens the 
report overcomes the problems of inter- 
national comparison with astonishing 
skill. It presents a summary of the area 
reports with careful attention to differ- 
ences in institutional background as well 
as an analysis of the needs for different 
types of demographic training and the 
various methods of meeting these needs. 

J. HAJNAL 


Widows and their Families by PETER 
MARRIS. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. xi + 172 pp. 18s. 

Tus third study from the Institute of 
Community Studies of family life in the 
East End of London has the distinctive 
quality of its companions. A careful 
evaluation of social relationships and an 
acute analysis of social policies are con- 
tained within a vivid and sympathetic 
human document. 





The study was designed to explore 
further the importance of family relation- 
ships in the different happenings of life. 
A total of 72 women, from the boroughs 
of Bethnal Green, Stepney and Poplar, 
whose husbands had died within a recent 
period at or under the age of 50 were 
interviewed. Younger widows were 
chosen because of the special problems 
they faced in bringing up children and 
because the situation of older widows 
might come too close to that of old 
people in general. 

The interviews sought information on 
the financial circumstances of widows, on 
their family relationships and the sources 
of help over the problems they met, and 
on their emotional reactions to the death 
of their husbands. Usually, the interviews 
proceeded from the practical and factual 
to the personal and emotional. But the 
book begins with a study of grief for 
as Mr. Marris demonstrates very con- 
vincingly ‘the emotional reactions to 
bereavement . . . underlie all other effects 
of widowhood’. 

The authors of these Institute studies 
have been careful to say that they can 
only be regarded as interpretations of 
family life in a particular place and the 
critics have asked for comparative sur- 
veys of other areas and other classes. Mr. 
Marris concludes his sensitive and tactful 
study of grief by reviewing the literature 
on grief and bereavement and _ puts 
forward the tentative view that there is a 
common pattern of reaction to bereave- 
ment, irrespective of nationality or 
social class. 

If one accepts that it is only by an 
understanding of the attitude and feelings 
of the widow that people can help her 
and devise policies which suit her needs, 
Mr. Marris makes very clear how wide is 
the gap between what is done and what 
needs to be done. Apart from financial 
help, the organized social _ services 
scarcely enter into the picture. It is in 
the family, particularly in the women 
members of her own family, with her 
mother again the pivotal figure, that the 
widow finds the main source of advice 
and help. But the widows were both 
aware that their families were not in a 
position to give them financial help and 
unwilling to accept such help, unless it 
was for the children. 

The majority of widows relied on 
national insurance pensions and allow- 
ances, often supplemented by national 
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assistance, for part if not the whole of 
their income. Mr. Marris’s analysis of the 
income and circumstances of the widows 
he interviewed shows how far the most 
carefully and humanely designed of 
social plans can diverge from the social 
realities. Within the uniform treatment 
of broad categories in the National In- 
surance scheme, there was an attempt 
to differentiate the various types of 
widowhood and to restrict long-term 
benefits to those whose special circum- 
stances scemed to warrant them. Older 
and invalid widows would get a con- 
tinuing income. Widows with children 
needed help from the insurance fund 
while their children were dependent. 
Difficulties in the working of the scheme 
have been recognized and there have 
been attempts to improve in particular 
the position of mothers with children and 
to modify the earnings rule—of which 
none of the widows had a good word to 
say—in their favour. But the present 
benefits still fall very far short of the 
actual needs, psychological as well as 
social. Above all things, widows want to 
be independent, to maintain their own 
households and earn their family’s 
living, and to rise beyond the poverty 
standards and inferior status which at 
present are too often their lot. 

In a quict, succinct paragraph, Mr. 
Marris sets out his suggestions for a 
realistic scheme of support for widows 
and their families. One sentence runs, 
‘A widow with young children needs an 
income equivalent to a man’s wage.’ Is 
it too simple?—or too revolutionary? 

CHRISTINE COCKBURN 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society 
by WILLIAM CAUDILL. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (Oxford University Press), 


1958. xxii + 406 pp. 525. 

Tuts book is written by a social anthro- 
pologist who spent ten months observing 
the whole range of the life of a small 
psychiatric hospital from within. During 
this time staff conferences were recorded 
verbatim, progress notes of psycho- 
therapy and nurses’ notes examined, and 
records made of the behaviour and 
opinion of patients, nurses, residents and 
senior medical staff. 

The author thinks that by his methods 
of analysis it would be possible to predict 
approaching trouble perhaps in time to 
forestall it. The central event investigated 


was a collective disturbance among the 
patients. This disturbance is fore- 
shadowed in the recordings of the daily 
administrative conferences by the occur- 
rence, two weeks previously, of a dif- 
ference of opinion and a consequent 
state of tension and withdrawal among 
members of the staff. 

In this exhaustive investigation the 
author exposes the doubts and dis- 
contents, and perhaps the short-comings, 
of a psychiatric hospital of this kind. He 
shows that the attitude of the seniors and 
the patients to hospital problems is in 
some ways alike, as is that of the residents 
and nurses, and he draws a family 
analogy: grandparents, parents, and 
children. He points out that the nurses 
seem least sure of their authority and 
what role they should play. In the battle 
between common sense and _psycho- 
dynamics the nurses are nearly always 
on the side of common sense; and he 
leads one to wonder if the nurses’ position 
could not be assured by placing the 
administrative authority of the ward 
entirely in their hands. This would 
remove one of the perennial conflicts 
from the residents’ approach to their 
work, 

In a final chapter the author discusses 
whether an anthropologist should have 
a permanent place on a hospital staff. 
He makes an interesting comparison 
between the anthropologist’s approach 
to society and that of the psychiatrist 
to his patient. 


J. C. READ 


Adult E*»cation by ROBERT PEERS. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 365 pp. 
355. 

IN recent years the language of adult 

education has become less ‘inspira- 

tional’ and more ‘sociological’. The lay 
sermon is giving way to social research 
laced with statistics. Professor Peer’s 
survey is a blend of old and new. There 
are plenty of statistics, many of them 
open to criticism as nearly all adult 
education statistics are, and frequent 
references to ‘sociological factors’. At the 
same time this is a book based on ex- 
perience as much as on analysis, and it 
expresses strongly held beliefs about what 
adult education has been and should be. 

Professor Peers became head of the 

pioneer extra-mural department at Not- 

tingham University in 1920 and first 
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professor of adult education in a British 
university two years later. He has sub- 
sequently been able to devote most of his 
energies to adult education, and what 
he writes about it is well worth reading. 
His strongest belief is that the need for 
‘liberal adult education’—volumes could 
be written about the use of the word 
‘liberal’—is just as strong in the middle 
of the twentieth century as it was in the 
very different society of Victorian or 
Edwardian Britain. 

This is a ‘comprchensive study’, as the 
dust cover proclaims, in that it is con- 
cerned with many themes—the history 
of English adult education, neatly and 
competently told; the present organiza- 
tion and main characteristics of adult 
education in Britain today; ‘the possi- 
bilities of adult learning’, a brief sortie 
into educational psychology; teachers 
and methods; adult education in other 
countries, necessarily selected countries, 
but with a chapter on ‘under-developed 
countries’, which raises a few but by no 
means all of the important questions; and 
a rather loose conclusion, ‘the future’. 
The book is thus concerned with both 
techniques and purposes, with edu- 
cational activities at many different 
levels, and with a wide range of con- 
trasting historical and contemporary 
situations. It is deliberately narrow, 
however, in its view of what adult 
education is, leaving on one side ‘voca- 
tional’ adult education and on the other 
‘recreation’. This delimitation is some- 
what misleading in relation to Britain, 
while it makes many international com- 
parisons artificial. A more sustained 
examination of adjacent territories might 
have qualified some of Professor Peers’ 
arguments. For instance, writing of age 
groups, he expresses concern that there 
are not more W.E.A. and extension class 
students from the age group 25-35. A 
further examination of what ‘educa- 
tional’ activities are undertaken during 
these years would have been helpful. As 
they stand, the figures relating to age- 
group distribution of adult students of 
the type Professor Peers is describing are 
not discouraging. He is right, of course, 
in warning of the dangers of exclusive- 
ness in a ‘compact group of students of 
relatively high average age’: an even 
greater danger to the resilience and 
adaptability of voluntary adult educa- 
tion movements is a ‘clique’ of unpaid 
officers all of a high age. 


Adult education offers many fas- 
cinating materials and problems for the 
sociologist, among which the problem of 
the relationship between ages is only one. 
The life of ‘small groups’, conceptions of 
social class and of ‘movement’, the place 
of voluntary leadership in local com- 
munities, social differences between one 
part of Britain and another, and com- 
parative national social and educational 
structures are only a few. Professor Peers, 
however, like all active workers in adult 
education, is driven by something more 
than sociological curiosity: he has a 
message, and he is anxious to get it 
across in the right places. He rightly 
emphasizes that the ‘remedial’ aspect of 
adult education is declining in import- 
ance at the present time. ‘We have now 
reached a stage in the development of 
advanced societies when adult education, 
no longer merely a substitute in later life 
for missed educational opportunities, has 
come to be an essential part of the 
educational system of a democratic state. 
It is needed because of the necessary 
growth in other forms of education, 
because of the possibilities which advancing 
knowledge has opened up to us, and it 
needs to be fostered pari passu with the 
great efforts which are now being devoted 
to technical education.’ These ‘needs’ 
are still not recognized by government. 
The budget for adult education is ex- 
tremely small. A more careful examina- 
tion of why they are not is left out of 
Professor Peers’ study. 

His last chapter on the ‘future’ is full 
of excellent advice, but it is extremely 
general. Five questions cannot be shirked 
in a survey of the future. First, can old 
‘movements’ retain their momentum? 
Second, can they find the necessary 
means to expand their activities and to 
experiment in new fields? Third, what is 
the place of other agencies—some of 
them simply ‘service’ agencies—in the 
organizational pattern of adult educa- 
tion? Fourth, what will be the response 
of organized adult education to the 
growth of sponsored ‘mass culture’? 
Fifth, what will be the impact on it of 
further educational reforms at the school 
level? The answers to these questions are 
by no means clear, for there is no ‘in- 
evitability’ about trends in adult educa- 
tion. A recognition of the strength of the 
case for a voluntary ‘movement’—in 
some ways a stronger case than ever 
before—does not guarantee that volun- 
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tary action will be effective. Given 
energy and drive on the part of the 
leadership of the voluntary movement, 
this does not in itself guarantee funds. 
Given that there is a need to encourage 
critical evaluation of ‘mass culture’, the 
need is not easily met and the growth 
of mass culture itself seems to make the 
task more difficult. The position of the 
universities is no more satisfactory in 
several important respects than the posi- 
tion of the voluntary bodies. Extra- 
mural departments sometimes show 
bureaucratic tendencies, there are signs 
of over-specialization and a willingness 
to concentrate on what is ‘easy’ in adult 
education rather than on what is most 
worth while. The recent trend is to co- 
operate with organized professional 
groups already in being, to conceive of 
adult education as a ‘broadening in- 
fluence’ within such groups rather than 
as a link between them. In all these fields 
adult education poses problems of social 
action as much as of social research. 
ASA BRIGGS 


Educational Psychology and Children by 
K. LOVELL. University of London Press 
Ltd., 1958. 272 pp. 18s. 

As a subject for study Psychology is 

becoming increasingly more technical. 

Gone are the days when introductory 

textbooks can provide a reading which 

is at once easily familiar and sufficiently 
adequate in content. The student of 
psychology, even at the most elementary 
level, has to forgo consulting armchair 
soliloquies on human nature (he can 
turn with some profit to seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century philosophers for that) 
and must suffer technical information at 
least as formidable as say biology or 
physiology. So it is that the present book 
under review is in fact a technical one, 
and written moreover for a specialized 
audience, namely for those students pre- 
paring for the Teachers’ and Post- 
graduate Certificates, and for those 
undertaking a diploma or higher degree 
in Education. As such it is well done. 
Given its boundaries, the scope is both 
necessary and sufficient. The book covers 
the main facts and theories concerning 
the chief psychological processes of 
observing, thinking, learning, motivation 
and personality. It then goes on to con- 
sider in some detail matters of educational 
assessment, which includes problems of 


selection and vocational guidance, and 
also the problems of dullness and back- 
wardness. There are special chapters on 
various stages of the child’s educational 
career—pre-school, primary school and 
adolescence, and one on maladjusted and 
delinquent children. 

The treatment is full and up-to-date, 
well documented with notes, yet not 
overlaid as to make the text unreadable. 
Space does not permit detailed com- 
ment, but it is nice to notice that Piaget’s 
work, so often neglected in psycholo- 
gical books in this country, is afforded a 
three-page summary. In conclusion we 
can fully agree with Professor Vernon’s 
statement in the foreword that the book 
‘will do much to raise the standards of 
psychological knowledge among English 
educationists generally’. 

D. R. PRICE-WILLIAMS 


Free Elections by w. J. M. MACKENZIE. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958. 180 
pp. 155. 

‘An elementary text book’ says the sub- 
title to this recent addition to the 
publishers’ Minerva Series of exception- 
ally good value. But this is only part of 
the story. It is true, as the author explains, 
that there has existed ‘no general 
description of the elements of a free 
electoral system’, and this gap he has 
filled. But no one should imagine that 
either the task or the product is ‘element- 
ary’ ( = simple); and it would be a pity 
if ‘text book’ by meaning dullness put 
off readers from what is in fact a lively 
treatment of an important subject. 

In giving a general description, Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie has skilfully avoided 
two dangers. Detailed illustrations from 
any particular electoral system have, on 
the whole, been avoided and only by 
chance will this book serve as a reference 
source for information about how this 
or that problem is handled here or else- 
where; only thus could the general 
features be kept clear within the scope 
of a small volume. Secondly, Professor 
Mackenzie is concerned with freedom 
of elections and he has had therefore 
to steer a nice course between a mere 
catalogue of practice and an essay in 
political philosophy. Indeed, it is perhaps 
his skill in these respects which makes his 
book so fascinating and exciting. 

The volume is in four parts: Voters 
and Candidates; Methods of Voting; 
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Administration and Adjudication; Elect- 
oral Morality and its Enforcement. Under 
each head, the treatment is similar. 
What are the possible arrangements and 
the more usual practices? In what cir- 
cumstances do they tend to appear and 
what effects do they tend to have? Which 
set of arrangements is consistent with a 
given political context? What devices can 
be seen to be in conflict with certain 
moral preferences? At each stage, the 
classification is orderly and the argument 
finely controlled. Moreover, stuff and 
style are in harmony: in a subject where 
passions have made confusion worse 
confounded, the author picks his way 
with great sensitivity and massive 
common sense; and his language com- 
bines precision with a ready use of 
appropriate slang. 

Professor Mackenzie has given a 
demonstration of what can be done in 
the field called comparative government 
by someone who understands the subtle 
interplay of fact and value. His book is, 
for the same reason, also to be recom- 
mended as one of the safer kinds of 
introduction to political and _ social 
theory. 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


The Foundations of Political Theory by 
H. R. G. GREAVES. Allen and Unwin, 
1958. 208 pp. 21s. 

PouiricaAL philosophy has been in the 

dumps of recent years. As traditionally 

practised, it is a normative study that 
aims to justify, not merely to explain, 
political principles. The justification has 
usually been in terms of some highly 
general principle that is said to underlie 
all acceptable moral and political pre- 
cepts. The first principle itself has been 
supposedly justified by derivation from 
metaphysical or psychological premisses. 

Modern analytic philosophers tend to be 

sceptical about this programme, for two 

reasons. First, the ultimate principle put 
forward by political philosophers is 
usually so vague that a loose thinker can 

derive from it anything he likes, while a 

rigorous thinker can derive from it 

nothing precise. Secondly, the ultimate 
normative principle cannot itself be 
logically derived from factual premisses, 
metaphysical or psychological, because 
an ‘ought’ cannot validly be deduced 
from an ‘is’. Most analytic philosophers 
have accordingly fought shy of political 


theory. Some of them (and notably the 
late Mr. T. D. Weldon) have concluded, 
rather rashly, that moral and political 
principles are the expression of personal 
preferences and cannot be rationally 
justified. 

In this book, Mr. Greaves tries to 
resuscitate the traditional programme. 
He holds that a general unitary principle 
can justify specific precepts because it 
represents a ‘summary’ of them. And 
while he agrees that such principles 
express preferences, he thinks that moral 
judgments can be inferred from _pre- 
ferences. 

On the first point, Mr. Greaves 
regards a ‘summary’ as an ‘appraisal’. 
When he introduces the topic, in 
Chapter II, he does not make it clear how 
this is so. The summary, he says (p. 34), 
‘represents an effort to bring order and 
consistency into the process of reporting 
on the world of experience’. Now an 
orderly report of experienced fact may 
certainly be appraised as better than a dis- 
orderly report. But how does the report 
itself become an appraisal (i.e. a value- 
judgment) merely by being orderly? 
We have to wait a long time before we 
find any answer to this question. But 
in the last chapter, when Mr. Greaves 
has completed his treatment of general 
issues and turns to specific applications, 
he gives us the hint of an answer. Political 
theory, in considering how far precepts 
cohere with each other and accord with 
experience, ‘suggests judgments about 
their reasonableness’ (p. 180, my italics). 
This implies that we can appraise a set of 
precepts as good or sound if they satisfy 
two tests, one logical, the other empirical. 
It does not imply that the logical process 
of exhibiting coherence is itself an 
appraisal. 

My criticism may seem niggling. The 
remark that Mr. Greaves makes on p. 
180 is a sensible one, which can afford a 
reply to such critics of traditional politi- 
cal theory as Mr. Weldon. But Mr. 
Greaves throws away much of its force 
by the slovenly and cursory character of 
his argument in the place where he is 
supposed to be making his case. 

On the second point, the transition 
from psychological statements to moral 
judgments, Mr. Greaves argues that a 
statement about people’s purposes (e.g. 
the statement that all men seek happiness) 
implies that their end is for them a value, 
something to be attained, a call to action. 
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Consequently the belief that certain acts 
will be a means to that end can be 
expressed to them in the form of advice, 
in the normative judgment that they 
ought to do these acts. So far, so good, 
though here again Mr. Greaves’s own 
statement of the argument is looser than 
it might be. 

The normative judgments that are 
thus dependent on psychological fact are, 
of course, ‘hypothetical imperatives’, 
and Mr. Greaves evidently thinks that 
moral and political precepts have this 
form. He holds that all moral and poli- 
tical purposes can be summarized in the 
single general purpose of secking one’s 
happiness or self-realization (he is ready 
to equate these two expressions). He 
allows that most moral and _ political 
precepts require the pursuit of happiness 
for others as well as for oneself, but he 
thinks these precepts can be included in 
the summarizing precept of seeking one’s 
own happiness, because altruism does 
in fact profit the agent. In short, Mr. 
Greaves confuses the actual results of 
an action with the aim of the agent; if 
happiness accrues to the agent, he must 
be pursuing it (see, for instance, p. 56 and 
p. 102). I wonder if Mr. Greaves would 
say that an unlucky man has aimed at 
misfortune. 

It is strange to find, at this time of day, 
the hoary fallacy of Psychological Egoism 
in a book that sets out to be philoso- 
phical, and especially strange in a book 
that quotes (and misquotes) with ap- 
proval the doctrines of Bishop Butler, 
whose reputation as a moral philosopher 
rests primarily on his exposure of that 
fallacy. But it is perhaps no more strange 
than citing, in support of a single eclectic 
theory, a number of philosophers who 
would commonly be thought to differ 
from each other pretty radically. In this 
respect at least, Mr. Greaves’s practice 
does not conform well with his precept 
of exhibiting consistency. It is a pity that 
a full-scale attempt to answer the 
criticisms levelled against traditional 
political theory should lay itself open to 
the first of those very criticisms, namely 
that its unitary concept is so vague as 
to allow a loose thinker to include in it 
whatever he likes. 

The quotation from Butler on p. 49 
does not make sense as printed. In 1. 25, 
‘what is called interest’ should read 
‘what is really our present interest’. 

D. D. RAPHAEL 
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Incentive Payment Systems by R. MARRIOTT, 
m.sc. London: Staples Press, 1957. 
232 pp. 215. 


THERE are two related, but distinct, 
themes running through this book: an 
analysis of the different systems of pay- 
ment for work, and a review and assess- 
ment of the evidence on their effective- 
ness. Both aspects are of importance to 
anyone concerned either with the prac- 
tical problems of running industry or 
with the development of industrial 
psychology and sociology. It is of great 
value to have them both thoroughly dis- 
cussed in a space of little more than two 
hundred pages. 

Because so many people have experi- 
mented in this field in all industrial 
countries it is inevitable that terms have 
been used before their precise definitions 
have been established. This has un- 
doubtedly increased confusion in a sub- 
ject which is, in any case, highly com- 
plicated: the term ‘premium bonus’, 
for example, is used by different writers 
with different and even contradictory 
meanings. 

The first essential service Mr. Marriott 
performs is to draw attention to this con- 
fusion and to attempt some clarification 
of terminology. He then proceeds to 
examine the claims which have been 
made for different types of scheme, and 
the accuracy of methods used in establish- 
ing them, drawing on a lifetime spent in 
both practical and research work in in- 
dustry in this country and in the United 
States. 

From his very wide knowledge of 
relevant research he is able to distinguish 
between problems on which judgment 
must still remain suspended, and the 
limited but growing area in which 
opinion can be replaced by established 
facts, as, for instance, where research 
studies show that there is no basis for a 
claim to scientific accuracy in time study. 

Although this book is primarily, as 
the sub-title states, a review of existing 
studies, the author is not afraid to draw 
certain broad conclusions from the 
material he has examined. He empha- 
sizes the uselessness of looking for short 
cuts or of considering any one factor 
apart from the total situation. In sum- 
marizing the book he claims, with 
justice, that ‘it serves to put incentive 

{payment systems in their correct per- 
spective and to emphasize that they are 
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often a minor part of the total motivat- 
ing forces. Little can be expected from 
financial incentives unless all the other 
factors are combining to produce an 
atmosphere in which they can flourish. ... 
Much remains to be done before these 
complex forces are fully understood.’ 
How is this greater understanding to 
come? There is a well-known story of a 
famous economist who claimed to have 
wondered for years why stupid business 
men were able to make money success- 
fully, until he realized they made it out 
of each other. The myth that the business 
man is mal.volent or stupid or both 
appears to be believed, with considerable 
relish, by a number of research workers. 
This new expression of the ‘holier than 
thou’ attitude may well have led to un- 
fortunate results. Those of the business 
men who read research reports not un- 
naturally tend to react somewhat un- 
favourably to work in which the re- 
searchers’ contempt for them is very 
thinly disguised. This hardly helps in the 
important task of spreading greater 


understanding of the true nature of the 
industrial process and the implications 
for industry of this growing knowledge. 
Moreover this attitude on the part of 


research workers has tended to lead some 
of them to ignore the experience of 
people in industry, as they feel the source 
is tainted. It is not the least of Mr. 
Marriott’s contributions that he is 
anxious to give due weight to opinion 
based on experience. He is of course 
aware that evidence of this sort is of a 
different order from evidence obtained 
as a result of research; but he is equally 
clear that, in trying to get at the truth of 
a situation the claims of experience are 
facts that cannot be ignored. In attempt- 
ing to get both types of evidence into 
perspective Mr. Marriott does much to 
bridge the gulf between two groups of 
people who have a great deal of im- 
portance to say to each other. 
NANCY SEEAR 


The Readership of the Periodical Press 
in Mid-Victorian Britain by ALVAR 
ELLEGARD. Géteborgs Universitets 
Arsskrift, Vol. 63, 1957- 

Tuis is an excellent example of that kind 

of monograph which is useful to a very 

limited number of scholars only but 
which every library ought to possess 
because without it so much valuable 
time in historical research is wasted. Dr. 


Ellegard has been making a study of the 
way in which the Darwinian theory of 
evolution was received by the reading 
public of the day. This obliged him to 
come to certain decisions about the cir- 
culation of mid-Victorian periodicals and 
about the opinions they expressed. Such 
information, of course, while essential 
to the inquiry, becomes burdensome if 
allowed to clutter the text of the study, 
and most authors would leave it out of 
their published work. This usually means 
that much useful information dies with 
the scholar, and the University of 
Goteborg is to be congratulated in being 
prepared to publish a monograph which 
can only be sold in small numbers, be- 
cause it attempts to be no more than a 
methodical account of the newspapers 
and reviews current in the period 1860 
7o and an attempt to estimate their 
circulation. 

The monograph is divided into two 
parts—a general discussion of available 
evidence and a directory of the 118 
periodicals listed, classified according to 
frequency of appearance, daily, weekly, 
monthly, etc., and according to their 
general tone, literary, scientific, religious. 
Of course, some selection was inevitable 
among the 1271 newspapers and 554 
periodicals recorded as circulating in 
Britain in 1865, and Dr. Ellegard took 
as his criteria whether a periodical was an 
organ of opinion rather than a specialist 
or technical journal and whether it had 
some ‘importance in expressing or shap- 
ing public opinion’. We might on that 
account be curious to know why the 
Englishwoman’s Journal has been excluded 
from the list and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
included, but provided it is realized that 
the intention was to consider journals in 
terms of their relevance for shaping 
opinion about Darwinism, and that 
therefore the list is not exhaustive even in 
Dr. Ellegard’s limited sense, the mono- 
graph may be regarded as an indispens- 
able tool by the historical sociologist 
interested in the formulation and expres- 
sion of public opinion in mid-Victorian 
E:ngland. 

J. A. BANKS 


National Wages Policy in War and Peace by 
B. Cc. ROBERTS. Allen and Unwin, 1958. 
180 pp. 155. 

Since the war there has been more con- 

troversy centred round the problem of 

wages than round any other domestic 
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issue. The combination of inflation and a 
trade union movement that has grown 
in scope and power has led to a con- 
tinuous cycle of wage demands. As each 
section has taken advantage of its bar- 
gaining strength to improve its own 
position it has sparked off other groups 
determined to maintain their com- 
parable or differential earnings, until like 
the characters in Alice in Wonderland 
everybody has had to run faster in order 
to stay in the same place. Is there any 
rhyme or reason in this scramble and, if 
not, ought there to be? 

Two schools of thought have emerged. 
One insists that wages must remain the 
subject of completely voluntary negotia- 
tions and that statutory bodies should 
confine themselves either to establishing 
the facts—as in Courts of Inquiry—or to 
proposing an acceptable compromise 
between opposed points of view—as in 
the Industrial Court. The other insists 
that the Government ought to formulate 
a national wages policy in which wages 
should be, and should be seen to be, 
based on principles more socially accept- 
able and more ethically justifiable than 
those of ‘Pull devil, pull baker’. Such 
principles would then become the guide 
to Arbitration Boards and Wages 
Councils and determine their decisions. 

Mr. Roberts has had the good idea of 
tracing wage movements in this and other 
countries in order to compare what has 
happened here where the Government’s 
main function has been to wag an ad- 
monitory finger and urge restraint, with 
what has happened in others whose 
Governments have deliberately tried to 
frame a wage policy and keep wage 
movements within a carefully devised 
framework. In this way he has given a 
clear and careful account of Govern- 
mental influence on wage fluctuations in 
Britain, America, Sweden, Australia, the 
Netherlands and Germany. 

Supporters of a National Wages Policy 
have so often quoted with approval the 
experience of Sweden and the Nether- 
lands that the analysis of the wage policy 
of these two countries is particularly 
significant and interesting. In both cases 
Mr. Roberts comes to the conclusion 
that the attempt to control movements 
has been effective when it happened to 
coincide with the interplay of economic 
forces and more or less ineffective when 
it ran counter to them. This is, of course, 
much too blunt a way of summing up 


Mr. Roberts’ detached analysis and 
assessment; but, though crudely put, it 
is not too wide of the truth. 

In an excellent final chapter Mr. 
Roberts lays down his own essentials for 
a rational approach to wages. He be- 
lieves that ‘a centralized system of wage 
controls is ill-fitted to cope with the 
complex problems of a modern in- 
dustrial economy’ for no wage policy can 
be satisfactory if it cuts across the 
fundamental factors of the demand for 
and the supply of labour, both in general 
and in particular. But while he comes 
down wholcheartedly on the side of 
voluntary collective bargaining he is not 
content to leave the present system un- 
changed. He believes that most wage 
negotiation is much too highly central- 
ized and consequently inflexible; that 
more should be settled at local levels so 
as to allow regional factors to make 
themselves felt. He believes, too, that the 
Trades Union Congress has a more vital 
role to play than it has so far accepted. 
Although it has no authority over unions 
it could do much to give effective 
guidance; but to undertake such a task 
it would have to get much clearer in its 
own mind on the fundamental issues 
involved in wage bargaining and build 
up its prestige influence by establishing 
a much larger staff of highly qualified 
personnel. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


Science in the Development of Africa by 
E. B. WORTHINGTON. A review of the 
contribution of physical and biological 
knowledge South of the Sahara. Pre- 
pared at the request of the Com- 
mission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.) 
and the Scientific Council for Africa 
South of the Sahara (C.S.A.), 1958. xix 
+ 462 pp., maps, plates. gos. 

Tue title of this volume indicates its 
scope; the contents justify the title. This 
will become a standard work of reference 
for those who take a general interest in 
African affairs and for those engaged in 
specialist research who wish to acquaint 
themselves with developments in fields 
other than their own. It will prove most 
valuable to the sociologist of African 
societies who must necessarily take into 
account the findings of disciplines peri- 
pheral to his own: demography, geo- 
graphy, forestry, agriculture, animal 











go 


industry, use and conservation of land, 
health, medicine and so on. The chapter 
on the Science of Man is brief and rightly 
so since the book is tended to be a com- 
panion volume to Lord Hailey’s African 
Survey Revised, 1956; but the author has 
sketched in the main lines of research 
over the last few decades, the institutions 
sponsoring it, and the bibliographies 
available.. He might, however, have 
drawn attention to several comparative 
studies of political, kinship and cosmo- 
logical systems which have been issued 
under the auspices of the International 
African Institute. 

Dr. Worthington, trained initially as a 
zoologist, has a firsthand knowledge of 
Africa and in 1938 published his Science 
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Colour in Britain by James Wickenden. 
O.U.P. for Institute of Race Relations, 
1958. 45 pp. 25. 6d. 

Has this pamphlet been circulated to all 

members of Parliament? It certainly 

should be. It treats the West Indians in 

this country not as a population set in a 

special category by the colour of their 

skins, but simply as recent immigrants 
who are not everywhere fully accepted 
by older residents of the areas where they 
are living. It is entirely cool and objective. 

It indicates the sources of misunder- 

standing, suspicion and _ resentment, 

justified or not; describes the difficulties 
of the immigrants, the disturbances of 

July and August, and the special efforts 

that have been made in Nottingham by 

the Council of Social Services. It reminds 
us, too, that nine-tenths of the West 

Indians in this country are living in 

amity with their neighbours. 

L. P. M. 


Youth and Religion. First Instalment of a 
Report of the Newman Demographic 
Survey. New Life, Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 
2. 59 pp. 35. 6d. 

INDICATIONS are coming to light that the 

picture—if anybody ever gave it mental 

wall-space —of virtually unchurched 

British youth requires re-examining. This 

booklet, the first instalment of a report 

of the Newman Demographic Survey, 
arose indirectly out of recent Roman 
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in Africa. In this present book he con- 
centrates mainly on developments since 
that date, and has drawn his information 
from published literature, experts and 
research institutions. Although the region 
covered is limited to those territories 
whose governments are members of the 
C.C.T.A., he disregards political bound- 
aries where necessary and has classified 
his material in terms of subject and not 
geographical area. There are some ex- 
cellent maps, an introductory biblio- 
graphy, and a list of scientific institutions 
and technical services concerned with 
African research. The book is not 
particularly readable; but what works 
of reference are? 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 


NOTES 


Catholic concern over wastage, es- 
pecially among young people. It is not 
claimed that the sample is representa- 
tive, but this ought not, surely, to dis- 
qualify the results from all consideration. 

The proportion of young Catholics in 
London and certain English provincial 
towns was found to be higher than ex- 
pected, girls were found to be better 
attenders than young men (a character- 
istic of other denominations also), and 
as age increased so regularity of attend- 
ance declined. A defect of the publica- 
tion—a defect, however, that leans to 
virtue’s side—is that it so conscientiously 
qualifies statements with forthright 
caveats and admissions of tentativeness 
that its impact on the reader loses force. 
But later instalments on the inquiry 
should add valuably to the literature on 
the sociology of religion. 

1 


The Changing Population of the United 
States by CONRAD and IRENE B. 
TAEUBER. John Wiley and Sons. xi + 
357 pp. 62s. 

Tuts volume is one of the American 

census monographs, and thus its main 

objective is to bring together the pub- 
lished statistics related to a topic, giving 
the various sources and drawing atten- 
tion to the peculiar errors to which they 
are subject. A monograph which does no 
more than this provides an invaluable 
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service but, in view of the Taeubers’ 
qualifications and familiarity with the 
subject, the reader will expect a great 
deal more, and will not be disap- 
pointed. 

The compression of so much material 
into so small a space implies that con- 
centration is required of the reader, but 
the need for this is reduced considerably 
by the authors’ treatment, particularly 
the diagrams and the clearly drawn 
social and economic background against 
which the demographic events are 
paraded. 

The topics covered include population 
growth, education, occupation, and 
income, fertility and mortality, in each 
case the secular trend and regional, 
racial and urban /rural differentials being 
considered by sex, age and marital 
condition. Asso many topics are included, 
only the salient features can be dis- 
cussed, other monographs devoted to 
single topics will meet the need for 
detailed discussion. Many sociologists 
may well prefer to conserve their limited 
time by referring to the comprehensive 
volume produced by the Taeubers 
which, though compressed, is most 
certainly neither superficial nor trivial. 

HN. mC. 


The Pastoral Fulbe Family in Gwandu by 
Cc. EDWARD HOPEN. O.U.P. for Inter- 
national African Institute, 1958. xiii + 
165 pp. 30s. 

Tue pastoral Fulbe are patrilineal and 

formerly had exogamous lineages. They 

marry by the transfer of cattle. Every 

man’s ideal is to have control of a 

herd; this is not practicable before he 

has sons old enough to herd the cattle, 
but as soon as this stage is reached he 
moves off with his own share of the pre- 
viously undivided patrimony. Old men 
are entirely dependent upon their sons, 
who sometimes accord them only the 
bare minimum of subsistence and formal 
respect; ‘doting on their father is a waste 
of time’. Girls when first married usually 
live in the household of their husband’s 
father, but occasionally a new household 
is set up at once. Professional reasons—I 
presume—make it necessary to state 
these facts in the words, ‘On her mar- 
riage a girl usually lives in virilocal 
residence, but occasionally she may live 
in neolocal residence.’ 

L.P.M. 


Miscegenation, Melaleukation, and Mr. 
Lincoln’s Dog by J. M. BLOCH. Schaum 
Publishing Co., New York, 1958. 69 
Pp- 

Tue Oxford English Dictionary traces the 

word ‘miscegenation’ to a pamphlet 

published in New York in 1864: Mis- 
cegenation: The Theory of the Blending of 
the Races, Applied to the American White 

Man and Negro. If students of race rela- 

tions are not satisfied with this bald 

historical fact they can now turn to Dr. 

Bloch’s essay and pass a vastly entertain- 

ing hour in the midst of an important 

American controversy. ‘Miscegenation’, 

like ‘carpetbagger’, was a word born of 

the Civil War, and—to keep within the 
metaphor it suggests—cross-bred from 
journalistic guile and racial passion. 

The complete merger of Whites and 
Negroes, so the pamphlet argued, was 
the ‘only just solution of the problem of 
race on the continent’. To support the 
case a solemn array of ‘scientific’? and 
Biblical authorities was drawn up. The 
main intention of the anonymous authors 
(whom Dr. Bloch identifies and inter- 
prets) was, in an election year, to 
embarrass the politicians making a stand 
for Negro rights. The pseudo-scientific 
vocabulary (‘melaleukation’, another 
coinage, happily did not take), the tone 
of high seriousness, and considerable 
literary skill caught public interest and 
provoked a warm academic debate. Dr. 
Bloch picks up the trail of the debate on 
this side of the Atlantic as well. What a 
pity it is that the pamphiet was not 
reproduced in full; we are given only the 
title-page and quotations. 

Mr. Lincoln’s dog, which appears in 
Dr. Bloch’s title for good measure, was 
seen in a cartoon during the Presidential 
campaign of 1864. The cartoon was 
called A Little Game of Bagatelle, between 
Old Abe the Rail Splitter and Little Mac the 
Gunboat General. ‘In the foreground, 
beneath the table, Lincoln’s dog is 
pursuing two rats labeled “Old Lea” 
[sic] and ‘‘Hood”, while under Val- 
landigham’s chair cowers a large white 
cat, with a kettle tied to her taii, labeled 
“MISS CEGENATION”.’ 

M. F. 


European Volunteer Workers in Britain by 
J. A. TANNAHILL. Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 143 pp. 18s. 

European Volunteer Workers in Britain is a 
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study of the 85,000 East European dis- 
placed persons who entered the United 
Kingdom under various immigration 
schemes (notably ‘Westward Ho’ and 
‘Balt Cygnet’) in the years 1946-50 to 
ease Britain’s labour shortage. This 
study was made by a serving civil ser- 
vant in the Ministry of Labour, J. A. 
Tannahill, who was awarded a Simon 
Research Fellowship at the University 
of Manchester in 1955-6 for the purpose. 

Mr. Tannahill set himself to answer 
two questions: first, to what extent did 
Britain gain economically from the 
schemes, and second, how far have the 
immigrants been successfully integrated 
(or ‘assimilated’, as he misleadingly terms 
it) into British life? 

As far as the economic gain is con- 
cerned, the writer gives the total cost of 
the major ‘Westward Ho’ scheme as 
£2,750,000 by late 1948; this works out 
at the very modest sum of £30 per head. 
He adds: “The contribution of the E.V.W. 
community to Britain’s economic life far 
outweighs the infinitesimal cost involved. 
After nearly ten years, the bulk of 
E.V.W.s are still employed in jobs. where 
demand for labour far exceeds supply.’ 

Mr. Tannahill presents the E.V.W. 
story primarily from the angle of an 
unusually enlightened and sympathetic 
civil servant. In the ultimate analysis, he 
concludes that these official immigration 
schemes, the first in United Kingdom 
history, have been a success not only 
economically but as resettlement schemes, 
and that most of the E.V.W.s now feel 
permanently settled in Britain. 

ce. 


Jordan: Its People, its Society, its Culture by 
GEORGE L. HARRIS and collaborators. 
Hraf Press. 

Tuis is the second in the series, Survey 

of World Cultures. The book’s aim is to 


analyse the social structure and culture 
of Jordan, i.e. the whole range of institu- 
tions, groupings, values, attitudes, arts, 
etc., of the people of this young Arab 
state. The underlying theme is that of the 
forces of fission in opposition to those of 
national solidarity. The former derive 
from the following factors: the bonds 
of kinship and locality which frequently 
coincide serve to fragment the society; 
the differences in outlook and interest 
between nomads, villagers and townsfolk 
make for conflicts; hostility between the 
‘acculturated’ Palestinians, and the tra- 
ditional trans-Jordanians prevents the 
emergence of a united national spirit. 
The religion of Islam makes for Pan- 
Arab solidarity —Nasserism— rather than 
nationalism. One factor alone, the hatred 
of Israel, serves to unite the society. In 
addition, tensions are fostered by the 
processes of internal change—the urban- 
ization of villagers, the sedentarization 
of nomads—which in themselves may 
create the basis of new bonds cutting 
across the old ones, in this way saving the 
system. So much for the aim of this book, 
which is highly commendable. The 
realization unfortunately falls far short 
of this; since the ‘facts’ are clearly not 
derived from detailed observation of 
various sectors of society, but from ideal 
notions. The description of village com- 
munities and tribal organization suffer 
badly from this defect—it is doubtful 
whether the lineage system bears much 
similarity to the one described—and no 
concrete instances illustrate the patterns 
described. The general analysis of poli- 
tical alignments, while leaving much to 
be desired, is sound; but for the rest, 
the book can serve only to indicate to 
sociologists the type of factors which are 
relevant for the study of this society. In 
short, the work suffers from an excess of 
ambition over scholarship. 
Pee. e 
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